Commander’s  Notes 


This  issue  highlights  the  best  in  our  profession  — the  USAREC  Soldier  of 
the  Year  and  the  outstanding  recruiters  of  the  command.  I congratulate 
these  fine  soldiers  for  their  tremendous  achievement: 

SSG  Leonard  E.  Rickets,  Jr.,  Portland  DRC  — USAREC  Soldier  of  the 
Year 

SFC  Roy  Martin,  Indianapolis  DRC  — Recruiter  of  the  Year 

SSG  Michael  K.  Pruitt,  Jacksonville  DRC  — USAR  Recruiter  of  the  Year 

SFC  David  N.  Inwood  III,  Denver  DRC  — Nurse  Recruiter  of  the  Year 

SSG  Paul  J.  Portman  Jr.,  New  Orleans  DRC  — Rookie  Recruiter  of  the 
Year 

As  we  recognize  those  among  us  who  best  represent  our  aspirations,  it  is 
worthwhile  to  stop  and  reflect  about  what  it  is  we  are  doing  and  to  reaffirm 
our  own  dedication  to  excellence. 

If  I were  to  specify  the  qualities  I look  for  in  an  outstanding  soldier  or  an 
outstanding  recruiter  they  would  be  the  same.  Among  those  qualities  is  a 
sincere  concern  for  others  whether  they  be  in  the  family,  in  the  military  unit, 
or  in  the  civilian  community. 

A recruiter  should  look  upon  himself  as  a representative  of  a particular 
military  unit  who  is  trying  to  find  young  men  and  women  to  join  his  old 
squad,  crew,  or  section.  He  should  recruit  as  if  he  would  be  returning  to 
serve  with  those  whom  he  has  recruited.  What  I am  getting  at  is  a sense  of 
“OWNERSHIP”  — concern  for  those  whom  you  recruit  and  a sense  of 
responsibility  for  their  future  actions. 

Just  as  in  your  past  positions  of  responsibility  in  Army  units,  the 
leadership  principle  “set  the  example”  applies  in  the  Recruiting  Command. 
Our  outstanding  soldiers  must  set  the  example  in  not  only  soldierly  bearing 
and  appearance,  but  also  in  integrity.  You,  the  recruiter,  should  represent 
that  which  the  applicant  aspires  to  be.  It  is  extremely  important  to  you,  the 
Army’s  representative  in  the  middle  of  American  society,  represent  the  best 
in  our  profession.  We  cannot  tolerate  any  deviation  from  absolute  honesty 
and  will  not  abide  those  among  us  who  might  choose  to  misrepresent  facts 
of  service  in  order  to  enhance  immediate  recruiting  goals. 

It’s  our  duty  to  tell  prospects  “how  it  is”  both  the  challenges  and  the 
opportunities!  We  realize  that  the  expectations  that  we  build  in  the  young 
applicant  will  either  be  confirmed  in  his  Army  experience  or  will  be  denied 
and  if  denied,  will  return  to  haunt  us  whether  we  be  a recruiter  or  a guidance 
counselor.  I am  proud  of  the  work  you  are  doing  and  am  especially  proud  of 
the  example  set  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  recruiting  force. 

I told  you  in  the  December  issue  that  the  initial  results  of  FY  81  Indicated 
that  we  could  well  have  a banner  year.  I am  happy  to  report  that  the  results 
of  the  end  of  the  2d  Qtr  gave  me  no  cause  to  deviate  from  my  earlier 
predictions.  We  are  still  on  track  to  write  some  80,000  graduate/senior  male 
contracts,  do  our  female  contract  mission,  and  probably  overachieve 
somewhat  our  PS  mission. 

With  these  kinds  of  results,  I know  there  is  a tremendous  amount  of  hard 
work  going  on.  I only  ask  that  you  stop  occasionally  from  your  very  busy 
schedules  to  think  about  the  ideals  of  our  profession  and  what  you  are  doing 
to  represent  the  United  States  Army  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  America.  SET 
THE  EXAMPLE.  Have  concern  for  and  responsibility  to  the  Army  for 
those  you  recruit  — OWNERSHIP.  Let’s  Make  It  Happen! 
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SFC  Roy  Martin 

us  Army’s 


Recruiter 


Photos  and  Story 
by  SFC  Jim  Washburn 
Indianapolis  DRC 

Sergeant  First  Class  Roy  Martin, 
the  Army’s  1980  Recruiter  of  the 
Year,  is  a person  who  believes  in 
taking  care  of  the  small,  everyday 
details  of  recruiting  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. With  the  honor  he  has  received, 
you  have  to  agree  that  he  knows  what 
he  is  doing. 

“The  biggest  key  to  my  success,” 
said  Martin,  who  was  nominated  by 
the  Indianapolis  District  Recruiting 
Command  as  recruiter  of  the  year, 
“has  been  that  each  and  everyone  of 
my  applicants  trust  me  and  what  I 
have  told  them.” 

The  statistics  of  Martin’s  success 
include  those  of  Noblesville,  IN,  Re- 
cruiting Station  — Indianapolis  DRC’s 
top  small  station  for  1980  — where  he 
was  station  commander  for  most  of 
the  year.  He  became  station  com- 
mander at  Lafayette,  IN,  in  August. 

The  Noblesville  station  produced 
100  contracts  for  164  percent  of  mis- 
sion. Martin’s  contribution  to  that  ef- 
fort was  67  contracts  for  239  percent. 
Noblesville  produced  49  high  school 


seniors/diploma  graduates  to  take  the 
DRC’s  small  station  honors  in  that 
category  for  FY  80.  Martin’s  part  in 
this  market  was  25. 

“One  keystone  of  my  success,”  the 
Providence,  RI  native  said,  “was  a 
well-developed  high  school  program. 
Being  in  a small  town  that  has  no 
walk-in  traffic,  a field  recruiter  has  to 
prospect  on  a daily  basis.  Keeping  stu- 
dents and  faculty  informed  of  who 
their  Army  recruiter  is  and  why  their 
school  is  visited,  is  the  foundation.” 

Martin  has  developed  strong  char- 
acter traits,  in  his  12  years  of  Army 
service,  that  are  major  factors  in  his 
selection  as  Recruiter  of  the  Year. 
Using  drive,  enthusiasm,  self- 
confidence  and  involvement,  Martin 
achieves  success. 

As  a member  of  the  9th  Infantry 
Division  in  Vietnam  from  December 
1968  to  July  1970,  Martin  won  the 
Soldier’s  Medal,  Bronze  Star  Medal 
with  oak  leaf  cluster.  Air  Medal  and 
Army  Commendation  Medal  with  four 
oak  leaf  clusters  and  V device. 

For  more  than  five  years  after  Viet- 
nam, Martin  was  a drill  sergeant  at  Ft. 
Knox.  In  addition  to  the  hours  he  put 


in  as  a drill  sergeant,  he  found  time  to 
be  the  head  coach  for  youth  football. 
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basketball  and  baseball. 

Then  he  became  a recruiter.  He  was 
the  distinguished  graduate  at  the  Re- 
cruiting and  Career  Counseling  Course 
in  January  1976.  Since  then  he  has 
been  commended  several  times  for 
outstanding  recruiting.  As  a field  re- 
cruiter, Martin  was  awarded  the  Mer- 
itorious Service  Medal  in  March  1977 


for  his  efforts.  In  July  1977,  he  earned 
the  recruiter’s  gold  badge. 

Martin  found  time  in  Noblesville  to 
be  a member  of  the  Rotary  Club  and 
the  Kiwanis  Club,  and  he  coached 
basketball  and  baseball  at  the  Nobles- 
ville Youth  Center.  He  was  also  active 
in  DRC  sports  activities,  including 
league  play  as  a member  of  the  basket- 


ball, softball  and  flag  football  teams. 

He  was  active  in  Noblesville  com- 
munity affairs,  including  giving  talks 
on  motivation  and  positive  thinking  to 
various  groups.  He  attended  the  city 
council  meetings  in  uniform.  “The 
council  listened  to  any  suggestions  I 
would  make,”  he  added. 

Martin’s  enthusiasm  comes  across 
to  all  who  meet  him.  He  says,  “Per- 
haps the  most  important  quality  in 
working  any  market  is  enthusiasm.  It 
means  you  believe  in  what  you  sell 
and  believe  in  accomplishing  any  feat 
assigned  to  you. 

“Good  rapport  with  school  officials 
means  making  a special  effort,”  Mar- 
tin said.  “Keeping  school  officials 
aware  of  who  joins  the  Army  also 
helps.  We  visit  our  schools  at  least 
once  a week.  I always  eat  lunch  in  the 
school  cafeteria.  It’s  a good  way  to  get 
to  know  your  students  better.” 

He  places  self-confidence  at  the 
focal  point  of  recruiting  — up  front 
with  an  applicant. 

“If  applicants  see  your  confidence,” 
Martin  said,  “it  makes  them  believe 
they  are  making  the  right  decision 
about  the  Army.”  ^ 

Keeping  in  touch  with  his  DEPers  is  an 
important  key  to  SFC  Roy  Martin’s  suc- 
cess. At  far  left,  Martin  reinforces  his 
sales  pitch  to  DEPer  Christopher  Pechin. 
Lorrae  Richard,  left,  enjoys  a discussion 
of  Army  benefits  while  talking  with  Martin 
at  Lafayette’s  Harrison  High  School. 
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Region  Recruiters  of  the  Year 
NERRC:  SSG  Charles  Proutey 


by  Al  Goree 
Syracuse  DRC 

Staff  Sergeant  Charles  E.  “Charlie” 
Proutey  Jr.,  Syracuse  DRC’s  skillful, 
26-year  old  recruiter  at  the  Ogdens- 
burg,  NY  station,  says  “I  credit  my 
recruiting  successes  to  relating  to  my 
prospects  and  being  absolutely  honest 
with  them,  plus  continuous  prospect- 
ing.” 

Proutey,  or  Charlie,  as  he  prefers  to 
be  called,  is  an  extremely  energetic  in- 
dividual who  took  the  NERRC  honors 
as  Top  Recruiter  for  FY  80. 

“How  did  I do  it?  Well,”  Charlie 
says,  “I  continuously  make  new  con- 
tacts with  new  people  and  use  my 
time  to  advantage,  even  while  driv- 
ing, which  takes  from  25-50  percent 
of  my  time.  (At  least  half  of  this 
interview  was  conducted  while  he 
drove  to  pick  up  a prospect,  took  him 


for  testing,  and  on  to  his  office  in 
Ogdensburg). 

“I  use  my  driving  time  constructive- 
ly, such  as  planning  my  objectives  and 
tactics  for  school  talks,  meetings,  etc. 
I’ll  take  a DEP  or  an  applicant  with  me 
whenever  I can,  too. 

“What  do  we  talk  about?  — Things 
of  mutual  interest.  I try  to  relate  points 
of  interest  to  the  Army,  of  course.  My 
idea  is  to  keep  the  conversation  infor- 
mal and  not  use  military  jargon  — 
acronyms  like  ETS,  ASVAB,  MOS, 
PCS  and  TDY.  That  stuff  just  boggles 
the  young  folks’  minds.  When  I talk 
with  an  applicant,  I try  to  put  myself 
in  his  or  her  place.  If  you  don’t  make 
them  feel  comfortable,  chances  of  a 
successful  interview  are  very  slim. 

“Where  do  I go  prospecting?  — I 
spend  a lot  of  my  time  at  vocational/ 
technical  schools.  Prospects  there  are 


obtaining  a skill  and  will  soon  be 
looking  for  a job. But,  I don’t  work  a 
school  as  a whole,  just  in  individual 
groups  of  particular  skills,  one  group 
at  a time. 

“I’ve  learned  that  the  larger  the 
group,  the  more  peer  group  pressure, 
another  reason  for  working  small 
groups. 

“Also,”  Charlie  said,  “I  try  hard  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  guid- 
ance counselors  at  vocational  and  high 
schools.  Maybe  I don’t  have  any  need 
to  call  them,  but  I take  time  to  just 
shoot  the  breeze  a few  minutes  on  the 
phone.  It  helps. 

“When  I talk  to  a high  school  senior, 
I immediately  notify  the  individual’s 
guidance  counselor  and  keep  him  or 
her  posted  on  my  plans  and  progress 
with  the  student.  This  is  a MUST. 

“And,  I try  to  conduct  all  interviews 
at  my  office  where  I have  my  recruiter 
aids  and  can  control  interruptions  bet- 
ter. Besides,  the  interview  needs  to  be 
conducted  in  private  to  protect  the 
applicant’s  feelings,”  Charlie  contin- 
ued. 

“The  applicants  have  already  heard 
the  bad  points  about  Army  life,  by  the 
time  I get  them,  so  I tell  them  of  the 
good  and  bad  points  as  welt.  If  I tell 
them  only  the  good  side  of  the  Army,  I 
don’t  gain  their  confidence  and  re- 
spect. However,  I try  to  relate  the  bad 
points  to  the  bad  points  of  civilian 
life,”  he  confided. 

When  asked  about  other  contribut- 
ing factors  for  his  success,  Charlie 
said,  “I  court  my  DEP’s  because  they’ll 
bring  me  prospects.  Besides,  you 
don’t  want  to  lose  your  DEP’s.  They 
feel  lots  of  peer  group  pressure  and 
get  very  little  support.  I have  to  moti- 
vate them  to  hang  in  with  me. 

“Other  techniques  I use,”  Charlie 
continued,  “include  getting  involved 
with  school  activities  that  I feel  com- 
fortable with,  such  as  sports.  I also  get 


Conferring  with  a prospect  about  Army  medical  opportunities,  SSG  Charles  Proutey 
stresses  medical  benefits  as  well. 
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involved  ■with  clubs,  such  as  the 
American  Legion,  VFW  and  other 
organizations. 

“Relationships  with  other  recruiters 
are  vital.  One  never  knows  when  he’ll 
need  some  help,  so  I’m  ready  to  help 
others.  It’s  got  to  be  like  a family 
within  the  station.  And,  that  goes  for 
up  the  chain  of  command  too.  Keep  a 
good  attitude  and  you’ll  get  along  a lot 
better. 

“You’re  bound  to  have  some  bad 
time,”  Charlie  reflected,  “and  that’s 
when  you  need  to  work  harder.  But, 
once  you’re  on  top,  you  have  to  stay 
there.  You  can’t  afford  to  back  up. 

“I  remember  a plaque  on  the  wall  of 
one  of  the  schools  I work.  The  author 
is  unknown,  but  it  reads  like  this: 

Failed  in  Business 1831 

Defeated  for  Legislature  — 1832 

Second  failure  in  business ...  1 833 


Suffered  nervous  breakdown. . 1 833 

Defeated  for  Speaker 1 838 

Defeated  for  Elector 1840 

Defeated  for  Congress 1843 

Defeated  for  Congress  ......  1 848 

Defeated  for  Senate 1 855 

Defeated  for  Vice  President. ..  1856 

Defeated  for  Senate 1 858 

Elected  President 1860 


So,  when  times  get  tough,  I think 
about  Mr.  Lincoln.  Remember,  you’ll 
get  a lot  more  No’s  than  Yes’s,  so  don’t 
take  the  No’s  as  a rejection  of  you  as  a 
recruiter.  The  prospect  either  lacks 
information  or  is  not  militarily  in- 
clined.” 

When  asked  to  sum  it  up,  Proutey 
said,  “I  feel  that  a successful  recruiter 
must  keep  informed  on  current  events 
— political,  social  and  sports  — so  he 
can  relate  with  his  prospects,  and  be 
honest.  Put  yourself  in  the  prospects’ 


place,  and  inform  them  in  clear  terms. 
Tell  them  how  the  Army  really  is.” 

To  get  another  point  of  view,  SFC 
Robert  H.  McAvoy  of  the  Potsdam 
station  was  asked  which  attributes  he 
considers  Proutey’s  key  to  success. 
Having  no  knowledge  of  the  earlier 
interview  with  Proutey,  McAvoy  said, 
“He  relates  to  the  people;  he  is  honest 
with  them:  he  works  hard;  he  makes  a 
good  military  appearance;  he  main- 
tains good  relationships  with  school 
administrators  and  the  townspeople. 
He  is  a team  player  and  he  does  what 
has  to  be  done,”  McAvoy  concluded. 

Charlie,  his  wife  Serena,  and  their 
children,  Frederick,  Lynn  and  Alex, 
live  in  Ogdensburg,  the  town  where 
he  spends  some  of  his  off-duty  time 
studying  for  a Liberal  Arts  degree  at 
Mater  Dei  College.  ^ 


SFC  Herman  Allen 

by  SP5  Karen  Murdock 
SERRC 


SERRC: 


SFC  Herman  Allen 


“Blend  in  with  the  community”  is 
SFC  Herman  Allen’s  philosophy  and 
apparently  it’s  worked  out  well  be- 
cause he  was  selected  as  the  South- 
east Region’s  Recruiter  of  the  Year. 

SFC  Allen,  originally  from  Fayette- 
ville, NC,  joined  the  Army  12  years 
ago  and  has  been  in  recruiting  for 
three  years,  working  out  of  the  Co- 
lumbia DRC  at  the  Charleston  Recruit- 
ing Station,  SC. 

Allen  led  all  production  recruiters 
assigned  to  the  Columbia  DRC  during 
Fiscal  Year  1980.  Allen  is  also  the  sta- 
tion commander  of  the  Charleston 
recruiting  station. 

Before  becoming  a recruiter,  Allen 
served  with  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
at  Ft.  Bragg  and  at  Ft.  Richardson.  In 
fact,  he  was  temporarily  assigned  to 
Ft.  Greely,  AK,  when  he  decided  to 


volunteer  for  recruiting  duty.  Allen 
explains,  “I  was  marching,  or  should  I 
say,  stumbling,  around  in  the  snow 
during  a field  problem  and  I decided 
right  then  and  there,  that  ‘there’s  gotta 
be  a better  way’.” 

By  combining  “business  with  plea- 
sure”, he  has  become  totally  involved 
with  high  school  sports  in  his  com- 
munity. Allen  says,  “I’m  the  announc- 
er at  the  home  football  games  for 
Burke  High  School  and,  although  some 
people  say  I’m  working  while  I do  the 
announcing,  I really  enjoy  sports  and 
this  activity  gives  me  a chance  to 
reach  plenty  of  people.” 

Announcing  football  games  is  not 
all  that  Allen  is  involved  in.  He  worked 
with  the  Athletic  Booster  Club  at 
Burke  High  School  and  helped  to 
raise  needed  funds  to  repair  the  foot- 
ball stadium.  He  also  uses  his  own 
camera  equipment  to  film  football 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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SFC  Billy  Tharpe 


SFC  Billy 

by  Berna  Facio 
Albuquerque  DRC 

According  to  SFC  Billy  Tharpe, 
Southwest  Region  Recruiter  of  the 
Year,  the  secret  to  his  success  is  — 
number  1,  being  a good  salesman,  and 
number  2,  being  trusted  by  those  he 
works  with. 

The  Albuquerque  DRC  recruiter 
works  full  time  at  both  jobs  — selling 
and  developing  trust.  This  takes  dedi- 
cation, personal  commitment  and 
above  all,  showing  the  people  that  he 
respects  them  by  treating  them  with 
the  dignity  that  they  deserve. 

Tharpe  has  been  recruiting  in  the 
Grants  and  Laguna-Acoma  area  of 
New  Mexico  since  June  1977.  He 
serves  the  Indian  pueblo  of  Laguna 


Tharpe 

and  Grants,  NM,  uranium  towns  with 
a population  of  9,000;  and  part  of  the 
Navajo  Indian  Reservation.  In  this 
sparsely  populated  area  which  covers 
more  than  15,000  square  miles,  Tharpe 
helped  92  young  people  find  the  jobs 
they  wanted  in  the  Army  and  achieved 
268  percent  production  for  FY  1980. 

Although  he  deals  with  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  Tharpe  esti- 
mates that  75  percent  of  his  enlist- 
ments are  American  Indians.  He  en- 
listed 26  seniors  from  the  Ft.  Wingate 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  School.  These 
young  people  are  very  responsive  to 
their  friend  Billy  Tharpe  because  they 
have  a sense  of  obligation  to  serve 
both  their  community  and  their 
country. 


and  basketball  games  for  the  school 
and  provides  the  films  to  college 
coaches  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
athletic  scholarships  for  the  students. 
So  far,  he  has  assisted  in  getting 
scholarships  for  six  individuals. 

Allen  has  enlisted  quite  a few  high 
school  graduates  and  he  attributes  his 
successful  high  school  program  to  the 
fact  that  he  knows  the  students.  Allen 
explains,  “You  can  have  a list  of 
names  of  high  school  students,  but 
unless  you  get  to  know  the  people, 
that’s  all  it  remains,  a list  of  names.  If 
I walk  into  a school  and  I see  a junior 
or  senior  that  I don’t  know.  I’m  dis- 
appointed. I always  make  the  effort  to 
get  to  know  that  person.’’ 

Allen  summed  it  up,  “A  recruiter 
has  to  have  the  ability  to  blend  in  with 
the  community.  There  is  always  some 
adjusting  to  do,  but  to  be  a successful 
recruiter,  the  community  has  to  re- 
spect him.  This  respect,  however, 
must  be  earned.  It’s  a give  and  take 
situation.” 


WRRC:  SFC  Dennis 


Making  an  appointment  for  a new  recruit  at  the  local  AFEES  SFC  Dennis  Van  Ornum, 
WRRC  Recruiter  of  the  Year,  insures  her  processing  will  be  at  a convenient  date. 
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“You  have  to  be  truthful  with  them,” 
Tharpe  says.  “If  these  people  say 
they’re  going  to  do  something,  they  do 
it,  and  they  expect  the  same  from 
you.” 

Tharpe  has  been  accepted  by  the  In- 
dian people  and  has  become  a mean- 
ingful part  of  the  community.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Teresa  Mariano, 
a Laguna  Indian,  and  they  have  six 
children,  Stephen  and  Stephanie  — 
age  18,  Edwin  and  Erwin  — age  16; 
Susan  — age  11;  and  William  — age  9. 

Tharpe  says  he  has  to  give  a lot  of 
credit  to  his  wife  for  the  support  she 
gives  him  and  for  being  understanding 
of  his  long  hours.  Many  times  he 
leaves  the  house  at  6:30  a.m.  and  does 
not  return  until  after  8 p.m. 

Tharpe  specializes  in  high  school 
dropouts.  Before  you  get  the  wrong 
impression,  this  means  that  counselors 


regularly  call  on  Tharpe  to  talk  to 
young  people  contemplating  dropping 
out  of  school,  and  he  convinces  them 
to  stay  in  or  return  to  school. 

On  his  success  in  working  in  the 
high  schools,  Tharpe  says,  "I  make 
myself  available  to  the  students  at 
their  convenience,  not  mine.”  Most  of 
his  appointments  are  after  7 p.m.  in 
the  home  with  the  individual  and  his 
parents. 

Tharpe  visits  his  high  schools  once 
a week  at  a set  time.  If  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  be  there,  he  notifies  the 
school  so  that  an  announcement  can 
be  made  that  he  won’t  be  there  that 
day.  Sometimes  he  changes  his  sched- 
ule completely  to  accommodate  the 
schools. 

Tharpe  credits  DEP  referrals  for 
about  65  percent  of  his  enlistments. 
He  contacts  his  DEPs  at  least  once  a 


Van  Ornum 


I Sacramento  DRC 

Sergeant  First  Class  Dennis  Van 
Ornum,  station  commander  of  the 
Chico  recruiting  station  in  the  Sac- 
I ramento  DRC,  is  the  Western  Recruit- 
I ing  Command’s  top  recruiter  for  1980. 

Born  and  raised  in  Chico,  Van  Or- 
num graduated  from  Chico  Senior 
I High  School,  where  many  of  his  pros- 
j pects  are  now  attending  school.  His 
I feel  for  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
I youth  in  his  hometown  have  aided  his 
> natural  charisma  in  gaining  the  confi- 
I dence  and  trust  of  the  students. 

I Much  of  his  success,  according  to 
j Van  Ornum,  has  come  from  develop- 
j ing  the  basic  techniques  taught  at  the 
; recruiting  school.  “I  combine  the  bas- 
I 


ic  techniques,  adapting  them  to  fit  my 
personality,  with  the  effective  use  of 
the  tools  taught  in  school,”  he  said. 

Van  Ornum  accepted  the  challenge 
of  recruiting  while  in  Europe.  “I’d 
heard  all  the  adverse  things  about 
recruiting  duty,  I wanted  to  find  out 
for  myself  if  they  were  true.” 

Since  coming  on  recruiting  duty 
he  has  developed  a few  ideas  that  are 
the  basis  of  his  success. 

“Today’s  young  people  want  an- 
swers, they  don’t  want  lies.  They 
want  the  bottom  line.  You  have  to 
respect  them  because  they  ask  good 
questions  and  require  straight  an- 
swers. Honesty  is  where  it’s  at,  other- 
wise your  credibility  is  down  the 
drain,”  he  said. 

“Basically,  I’m  doing  my  own  thing, 


week  and  works  with  them  on  differ- 
ent projects. 

Before  coming  to  the  Albuquerque 
area,  Tharpe  worked  with  Army  basic 
trainees  at  Ft.  Knox  as  a machine  gun 
instructor,  and  prior  to  that  served 
three  years  in  Hawaii  as  an  Army 
career  counselor.  He  also  served  as  an 
instructor  in  the  junior  leadership 
school  at  Ft.  Hood,  and  in  the  Infan- 
try School  at  Ft.  Banning. 

The  Vietnam  combat  veteran,  re- 
cipient of  the  Bronze  Star  and  Purple 
Heart,  spent  a year  in  Albuquerque 
during  1969-1970  as  training  non- 
commissioned officer  of  the  Army 
element  on  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base. 

Tharpe,  winner  of  the  USAREC  re- 
cruiting ring,  isn’t  ready  to  quit  yet. 
After  almost  20  years  in  the  Army,  he 
reenlisted  for  another  four  years  on 
December  26,  1980.  ^ 


by  being  myself.  The  only  pressures 
I’ve  found  in  recruiting  are  self-in- 
duced. If  you  are  doing  the  job  right 
and  using  the  tools  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  can’t  be  successful.” 

“Your  highest  priority  must  take 
precedence.  Take  the  time,  sit  down 
and  talk  with  your  prospect  as  a friend. 
Project  your  personality.  Some  peo- 
ple say  don’t  get  involved,  but  it  has 
definitely  helped  me.  You  have  to  let 
the  young  people  know  you  are  hu- 
man! 

“If  you  visualize  that  everyone  you 
put  into  the  Army  may  end  up  work- 
ing with  you,  you  then  become  more 
selective  of  the  people  you  recruit.  I 
want  to  know  that  they  are  the  best 
soldiers  in  the  world,”  said  Van  Ornum. 
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SSG  Michael  Pruitt 

Army's  Reserve 


by  SP5  Karen  Murdock 
SERRC 

During  the  two  years  SSG  Michael 
Pruitt  has  been  on  recruiting  duty,  he 
has  compiled  quite  a list  of  accom- 
plishments, the  latest  being  selected 
as  the  Army  Reserve  Recruiter  of  the 
Year. 

Pruitt  spent  six  years  in  the  Army 
Reserve  as  a clinical  specialist  at  a 
reserve  field  hospital  in  Gainesville, 
FL.  In  March  1979,  he  came  on  active 
duty  and,  after  graduating  as  the  top 
academic  student  in  his  Army  Recruit- 
ing Course,  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Jacksonville  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand at  the  Reserve  Center  in  Lake- 
land. Running  a one-man  recruiting 
station,  Pruitt  is  responsible  for  Polk 
County,  the  largest  land  area  county 
in  Florida. 

Before  coming  on  active  duty,  Pruitt 
was  an  advertising  executive  and 


owner  of  his  own  newspaper.  He  at- 
tended the  University  of  Florida  in 
Gainesville  and  is  currently  enrolled 
at  New  York  State  University. 

Pruitt  is  a believer  in  the  “One 
Army  Concept.”  He  emphasizes  that 
he  is  an  Army  recruiter  without  regard 
to  component.  He  said,  “I  recruit  for 
the  Army.  When  a prospect  comes  in 
to  discuss  enlisting  or  to  get  informa- 
tion, I attempt  to  sell  the  Army,  I’m 
not  limiting  myself  or  the  prospect  to 
just  the  Reserve  program.  I look  at  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and,  if  the  per- 
son is  suited  for  the  Active  Army, 
then  that’s  where  they’ll  go.” 

However,  he  has  done  his  fair  share 
of  reserve  recruiting.  The  495th 
Transportation  Company  in  Lakeland 
was  on  probation  for  problems  in  unit 
strength  when  Pruitt  was  assigned  to 
recruit  for  it.  In  one  year,  Pruitt  raised 
the  unit’s  strength  level  from  62  per- 


cent to  its  present  96  percent.  During 
the  performance  of  this  achievement, 
Pruitt  was  awarded  the  Gold  Recruit- 
er’s Badge  within  his  first  ten  months 
of  recruiting  and,  in  September  1980, 
he  earned  the  first  Sapphire  Star. 

Innovation  is  Pruitt’s  theme  for  re- 
cruiting. “You  have  to  possess  the  in- 
itiative to  put  innovative  ideas  into 
action”,  he  stressed.  “The  basics  of 
recruiting  will  get  the  job  done,  but 
you  have  to  come  up  with  new  ideas 
and  not  be  afraid  to  use  them.  To  be 
successful,  say,  in  a high  school,  you 
have  to  get  in  there  and  do  something 
unique  to  draw  attention  to  yourself 
and  the  Army.  If  you  don’t,  you’ll  just 
be  one  of  the  herd.  If  you  can  do 
something  constructive  and  aid  the 
school,  you’ll  gain  recognition  and  get 
into  contact  with  possible  prospects.” 

The  old  adage,  “all  work  and  no 
play”  is  not  a part  of  Pruitt’s  philoso- 


SFC  David 

by  Dianna  Gentry 
Denver  DRC 

What’s  it  like  being  successful? 

Sergeant  First  Class  David  Inwood, 
Denver  DRC,  answers  that  question 
easily  as  he  attributes  his  success,  as 
the  Army’s  Nurse  Recruiter  of  the 
Year  to  three  things  in  the  following 
order:  “My  Christian  beliefs,  the  Lord, 
and  His  will  for  me  to  be  successful; 

My  counselor  and  his  faith  in  me;  and 
the  teamwork  of  the  Nurse  Recruiting 
Team  that  I am  a part  of.” 

Inwood  is  pleased  with  his  success 
and  the  awards  he  has  received  be- 
cause he  feels  the  accomplishments 


Sergeant  First  Class  David  Inwood  receives  a well-earned  Mer- 
itorious Service  Medal  from  CSM  Robert  E.  Hill  after  being 
named  USAREC  Nurse  Recruiter  of  the  Year. 
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Recruiter  of  the  Year 


phy,  however.  He  explained,  “One 
big  problem  I see  with  recruiters  is 
that  they  overwork  themselves  in  a 
negative  sense.  They’ll  knuckle  down 
and  try  harder  and  exhaust  them- 
selves, when  actually  they  need  to 
step  back  and  relax.  Go  out  and  jog  or 
play  a set  of  tennis  or  fish  for  awhile, 
just  something  to  clear  your  head. 
When  you  return  to  the  job,  you’ll 
have  a better  outlook.  A positive  men- 
tal attitude  is  what  it’s  all  about.  Of 
course,  you  must  be  disciplined  enough 
to  know  you  can’t  be  relaxed  all  the 
time  either.  But  every  once  in  awhile, 
you  need  to  ‘purge  your  system’,  so  to 
speak.” 

Pruitt  is  now  awaiting  orders  that 
will  assign  him  to  the  Jacksonville 
DRC’s  Professional  Development 
Team.  He  has  set  as  his  future  goal  to 
serve  as  a Command  Sergeant  Major 
within  the  Army  Recruiting  frame- 
work. And,  from  the  looks  of  things, 
he’s  going  to  make  it.  ^ 


Staff  Sergeant  Michael  Pruitt  shows  students  at  Plant  City  High  School  how  to  check 
for  the  victim’s  pulse.  Pruitt,  SSG  Jerry  Kiely  ad  SSG  Ed  Jarriel  took  over  responsibil- 
ity for  a three-week  segment  in  the  regular  science  department  curriculum. 


In  wood:  Nurse  Recruiter  of  the  Year 


are  actually  due  to  the  efforts  of  his 
team  and  counselor.  “Without  them  I 
would  not  be  where  I am  today,”  ex- 
claims Inwood. 

I was  extremely  impressed  as  I sat 
and  talked  with  him  to  learn  what  it  is 
like  being  a recruiter  and  what  type  of 
lifestyle  a recruiter  leads. 

“The  biggest  problem  a recruiter 
faces  today,”  says  Inwood,  “is  him- 
self.” He  has  to  pay  a price  by  prepar- 
ing himself  to  work  12-hour  days,  6- 
days  a week  as  well  as  adapt  his 
! family  life  to  recruiting.  His  deter- 
' mination  and  will  must  be  strong 
i enough  to  face  the  new  challenges  he 
\ 


meets  everyday  and  the  emotional 
effects  it  has  on  his  family.  His  desire 
to  be  a professional  salesman  has  to 
come  from  the  heart  just  as  his  con- 
cern for  his  people.” 

Inwood  explained  to  me  that  his 
concern  for  the  nurses  [he  puts  in  the 
Army]  starts  when  he  firsts  meets 
with  them  and  continues  as  he  follows 
their  career  in  the  Army.  He  is  always 
available  for  those  times  when  the  job 
gets  a little  tough  and  they  need  some- 
one to  talk  to  or  questions  come  up 
about  the  Army  or  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps.  He  is  a friend  as  well  as  a 
fellow  soldier. 


The  one  thought  any  recruiter  has 
while  he  is  doing  his  job  is  “Does  any- 
one really  understand  or  care?”.  This 
is  where  the  opportunity  for  the  Re- 
cruiting Command  staff  and  person- 
nel to  successfully  accomplish  their 
jobs  (through  support,  advertising  as- 
sistance, and  an  occasional  ‘thank 
you’)  becomes  important  — very  im- 
portant! 

I do  know  one  thing  for  sure,  when  I 
finished  my  interview  with  Inwood  I 
was  sure  that  USAREC  had  definitely 
picked  the  number  one  nurse  Recruiter 
for  the  Year.  ^ 
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SSG  Paul  Portman 


by  Keith  Caldwell 
New  Orleans  DRC 

“Tell  it  like  it  is,”  was  the  successful 
recruiting  formula  which  brought 
USAREC  New  Recruiter  of  the  Year 
honors  to  SSG  Paul  J.  Portman,  Jr., 
New  Orleans  DRC. 

Portman  improves  on  his  success- 
ful recruiting  formula  by  adding  the 
extra  ingredients  of  enthusiasm  and 
positive  thinking.  He  feels  that  just 
believing  in  your  “product”  isn’t 
enough.  He  believes  genuine  enthu- 
siasm for  your  “product”  is  as  essen- 
tial for  the  recruiter  as  it  is  in  any  sales 
job. 

His  enthusiasm  and  positive  think- 
ing came  through  loud  and  clear  even 
before  he  began  his  recruiting  job. 
During  his  interview  with  the  New 
Orleans  DRC  commander,  LTC  Roy 
S.  Lombardo  Jr. , Portman  told  him  he 
was  going  to  win  the  new  recruiter  of 
the  year  award.  Portman  also  put  his 
intention  to  win  in  writing  on  his  DRC 
in-processing  form. 

Here’s  how  he  puts  his  formula  to 
work. 

“I  tell  it  like  it  is.  When  I’m  with 
high  school  seniors  I tell  them  how 
I’ve  benefited  from  the  Army  and 
what  they  can  expect  in  the  Army.  I 
tell  them  of  the  endless  spectrum  of 
Army  opportunities  available  to  them. 
All  these  opportunities  are  there  for 
the  taking  if  they’ll  take  advantage  of 
them,”  said  Portman. 

“I  ask  them  to  keep  an  open  mind 
about  opportunities  in  the  Army  be- 
cause their  test  score  and  the  results  of 
their  physical  exam  determine  their 
qualifications  and  I don’t  have  any 
control  over  that.  Then  it’s  between 
the  guidance  counselor  and  the  appli- 
cant to  determine  specific  opportuni- 
ties.” 

The  combat  arms  enlistment  bonus 
seems  to  be  the  opportunity  that  most 
applicants  he  talks  to  are  interested 
in.  Anyway  it  boils  down  to  the  fact 
they’ve  got  to  want  it  and  qualify  for 
it.  The  opportunities  are  there  for  the 
different  programs  and  that’s  what 


clinches  it  for  the  applicant.  It’s  not  a 
hard  sell  as  much,  it’s  just  tell  them 
what  he  Army  offers  and  nobody  can 
beat  it.” 

In  telling  it  like  it  is  Portman  em- 
phasizes that  if  they  can  “gut  it  out” 
through  basic  training  they  can  take 
anything  the  Army  may  come  up  with 
for  them. 

“I’ve  had  a lot  of  people  come  back 


and  tell  me  they  were  very  satisfied 
and  happy  with  the  way  everything 
went  for  them,  it  was  just  exactly  the 
way  I have  explained  it  to  them,”  he 
noted. 

“One  of  the  big  things  that  helps  me 
in  talking  with  high  school  seniors  is 
the  Hometown  Recruiter  Aide.  He’s 
the  guy  who  has  just  completed  his 
training  and  he’s  back  home  for  30  or 
60  days.  He  goes  to  the  high  school 
with  me,  usually  it’s  the  high  school 
he  graduated  from.  These  high  school 
kids  can  relate  to  him  better  than  to 
me,  since  it’s  been  a while  since  I 
graduated  from  high  school.  He’s 
pretty  much  on  peer  level  with  them 
and  he  has  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion available  about  entering  the 
Army.  The  high  school  senior  can 
relate  to  the  guy  who  has  just  gradu- 
ated from  basic  and  who  was  in  his 
same  classroom  last  year.  The  re- 
cruiter aide  has  been  the  key  to  getting 
across  to  the  young  people.  The  young 
soldier  just  out  of  basic  can  be  the 
most  powerful  individual  in  the  Army 
from  a credibility  standpoint,”  said 
Portman. 

The  influence  of  their  credibility 
goes  farther.  “The  letters  recruits  write 


home  while  they’re  in  training  also 
have  a lot  of  credibility,  People  have 
told  me  about  receiving  a letter  from  a 
recruit,  or  knowing  someone  who  did. 
When  they  hear  how  it  is,  they’re 
ready  to  make  their  own  decision, 
Perhaps  a prospect  I’ve  been  talking 
to  receives  a letter  from  a recruit, 
something  clicks  in  his  mind  and  he 
says,  ‘Hey,  that’s  just  exactly  what 


Portman  has  been  telling  me,’  and  he’s 
ready  to  commit  himself. 

“That’s  a big  commitment  for  a 17- 
year  old,  three  to  six  years  is  a big 
chunk  out  of  his  life.  Most  people  in 
that  age  group  don’t  really  have  much 
of  an  idea  when  it  comes  to  projecting 
what  they’ll  be  doing  when  they’re  21. 
The  Army  can  sometimes  lead  them  in 
a direction  in  which  they’ll  be  m.ost 
successful,”  Portman  said. 

“This  has  been  borne  out  in  the 
success  I’ve  had  in  working  the  mar- 
ket of  people  who  graduated  from 
high  school  two  years  ago.  Often 
things  haven’t  turned  out  as  well  as 
they  had  expected.  Now,  especially  if 
they’re  married.  Army  pay,  tax  free 
quarters  allowance  and  other  benefits 
look  a lot  better  to  them  than  they  did 
when  they  graduated  from  high 
school. 

“This  year  I put  twice  as  many  male 
high  school  graduates  from  ’78  and ’79 
into  the  Army  than  I did  current  high 
school  seniors.  I did  it  by  calling 
people  from  the  old  lists  of  a previous 
recruiter. 

“I’ve  been  able  to  establish  such  a 
good  rapport  with  Dr.  Willard,  the 
principal  of  Booker  T.  Washington 


“The  high  school  senior  can  relate  to  the 
guy  who  has  just  graduated  from  basic  . . . and 
was  in  his  classroom  last  year.  ” 
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Rookie  of  the  Year 


High  School,  that  now  he  wants  any 
Army  demonstration  unit  that  comes 
to  New  Orleans,  to  come  to  his  high 
school.  He  really  expresses  an  inter- 
est and  he  supports  the  Army  to  the 
fullest  extent. 

"Since  the  school  has  an  ROTC  unit 
and  I had  ROTC  in  high  school,  I can 
relate  and  show  what  the  ROTC  ex- 
perience did  for  me.  I’ve  given  classes 
in  first  aid,  military  history,  the  rank 
structure  and  the  differences  between 
the  military  services  at  the  school. 
This  school  doesn’t  have  a career  day 
as  such  but  has  a ‘Military  Day’  when 
representatives  of  all  the  services  are 
invited  to  attend  and  describe  their 
programs. 

“The  big  word  for  my  success  in  this 
high  school  is  ‘exposure,’’’  he  stressed. 
“If  you  stay  in  the  school  long  enough, 
they’re  going  to  realize  you’re  there. 
And,  if  you’re  there  for  more  than  just 
the  asking  of  favors  from  the  counse- 
lors or  principal,  if  you’re  doing  things 
for  them,  then  your  exposure  has  an 
effect  on  everyone  at  the  school.  It’s 
only  been  within  the  past  couple  of 
months  that  the  principal  there  has 
really  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
Army.  When  I first  arrived,  he’d  say 


versation  along  that  line. 

“I’ll  also  discuss  the  costs  of  going 
to  college  and  some  of  the  available 
Army  programs  which  will  alleviate 
some  of  that  cost  and  take  the  burden 
off  the  parents.  I can  describe  some  of 
my  own  experiences  over  the  past 
nine  years  with  the  costs  of  a college 
education.  I can  tell  them  I can  appre- 
ciate my  college  work  more  because 
my  parents  didn’t  pay  for  it,  I earned 
it.” 

Portman  believes  regular  visits  to 
high  schools  are  very  important. 

“I  try  to  visit  a high  school  twice  a 
week  unless  something  special  comes 
up.  There  are  times  when  I don’t  visit 
twice  a week  but  am  at  the  school  to 
pick  up  people  to  test,  people  who 
have  decided  to  see  what’s  available 
to  them  once  they’ve  qualified.  With 
the  support  we  have  from  the  princi- 
pal, such  a trip  from  the  school  is  an 
‘excused  absence’  for  students.  He 
supports  the  Army  that  much,  that  he 
will  actually  count  the  student  as 
having  been  in  school  if  the  student  is 
processing  for  the  Army.  You  can’t 
ask  for  any  more  support  than  that. 

“There’s  another  school,  a new  high 
school,  that’s  completely  different 


f ''The  letters  recruits  write  home  while 
they're  in  training  also  have  a lot  of  credibility.  ” 




hello  or  goodbye  and  then  tell  any 
nearby  students  to  go  on  to  class. 
Now,  he  stops  the  students  in  the  hall 
and  says,  ‘come  on  over  and  talk  to  the 
■ sergeant,  he’s  got  some  good  informa- 
tion for  you.’” 

What  about  the  high  school  student 
who  hopes  to  be  college  bound?”  If  a 
■■  student  indicates  he  wants  to  go  to 
college,  Portman  will  direct  the  con- 
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than  the  one  I’ve  been  describing.  The 
new  school  doesn’t  have  ROTC  and 
the  mental  category  is  a little  higher. 
I’m  finding  a lot  of  people  who  want  to 
go  to  college.  I’m  trying  the  same 
approach  with  this  school  and  seem- 
ingly with  the  same  success,  or  per- 
haps I should  say,  the  same  effective- 
ness, in  making  students  aware  of  the 
Army’s  programs.  The  Army  has  some 


super  educational  programs  that  some 
people,  no  matter  who  they  are,  can’t 
pass  up. 

What  else  interests  high  school  pro- 
spects? 

“I’ve  found  that  the  Army  message 
that  sticks  in  the  kids’  minds  is  the 
word,  ‘guarantee.’  They  want  to  know, 
do  you  really  put  it  in  writing?  What 
happens  if  I don’t  get  what  I’ve  been 
guaranteed?  They’re  also  aware  of 
some  of  the  delayed  entry  program 
messages  that  are  advertised. 

“They  also  want  to  know,  ‘how 
much  running  do  you  do?’  During  the 
football  season  some  of  the  commer- 
cials show  trainees  running  in  forma- 
tion. So  they  sometimes  ask,  ‘how  far 
do  you  have  to  run?’  I explain  that  if 
they’re  worried  about  it,  that  they’re 
gradually  conditioned  for  it  and  they 
don’t  start  out  running  five  miles  a 
day.  I tell  them  they  may  start  out 
running  around  the  barracks  in  the 
morning.  Gradually,  the  running  dis- 
tance is  built  up  and  they  probably 
won’t  even  realize  it  when  they  have 
reached  the  point  of  running  five 
miles.  Then  they’ll  probably  say,  ‘hey, 
that  wasn’t  so  bad  after  all.”  It’s  just 
another  example  of  dispelling  doubt 
by  telling  it  like  it  is.  The  idea  I try  to 
express  to  students  is  to  have  a belief 
in  themselves  that  they  can  do  some- 
thing. I tell  them,  you’ve  got  to  believe 
in  you. 

“I  approach  my  job  with  a positive 
attitude  and  enthusiasm.  I feel  that 
with  my  background  in  working  in  an 
AFEES  and  in  a counselor  shop  and 
now  as  a field  recruiter,  I can  detail 
for  every  applicant  exactly  what  will 
happen  to  him  when  he  reaches 
AFEES.  When  he  knows  what’s  going 
to  happen  to  him  on  a step  by  step 
basis,  it  relieves  a lot  of  tension,  a lot 
of  his  apprehension  of  the  unknown. 
It  does  wonders  for  the  applicant 
when  he  knows  exactly  what’s  going 
to  happen  to  him  at  each  step  from  the 
time  we  deliver  him  to  the  front  desk 
at  AFEES.  It’s  good  for  me,  too.  I 
haven’t  lost  an  applicant  because  of 
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Soldier  of  the  Year 


WRRC 

“Being  selected  for  USAREC  Sol- 
dier of  the  Year  is  a big  honor,”  says 
SGT  Rick  Ricketts,  “it  proved  to  me 
that  hard  work  pays  off.” 

Ricketts  is  currently  personal  ser- 
vices NCO  for  the  Portland  DRC 
where  he’s  responsible  for  the  records, 
pay  problems  and  all  personnel  pro- 
blems that  can  arise  from  a soldier 
being  stationed  far  from  his  head- 


Rookie recruiter 

an  ‘I  didn’t  know  what  was  going  to 
happen’  or,  I didn’t  know  what  I was 
supposed  to  do’  attitude.’  In  the  past 
I’ve  seen  that  sort  of  thing  happen.” 
His  positive  attitude,  enthusiasm 
and  desire  to  succeed  at  whatever  he 
tries  are  also  reflected  in  his  off  duty 
interests.  Portman  started  playing  golf 
during  the  summer.  Now,  according 
to  one  of  his  close  friends,  he’s  play- 
ing a better  game  of  golf,  [shooting  in 
the  upper  80’s]  than  most  people 


quarters. 

“This  has  been  a challenging  assign- 
ment,” Ricketts  continued,  “when  I 
first  got  here  I had  just  come  from  Iran 
and  I had  some  adjustments  to  make 
in  the  way  I did  things.  I kept  my  nose 
to  the  grindstone  and  did  what  it  took 
to  learn  the  intricacies  and  peculiari- 
ties of  this  job.” 

When  he  first  came  to  Portland 
Ricketts  was  assigned  as  the  person- 


(Continued from  page  13) 

who’ve  been  playing  for  six  or  seven 
years. 

Recently,  Portman,  his  wife  and 
daughter  joined  a church.  His  interest 
and  enthusiasm  were  so  apparent  that 
he’s  already  been  named  to  the  church’s 
“Outreach  Committee,”  to  contact  po- 
tential new  prospective  members. 
He’s  also  helping  his  church  with 
radio  promotional  efforts. 

His  selection  as  the  Army’s  New 
Recruiter  of  the  Year  is  proof  Port- 


nel  actions  specialist.  He  has  since  re- 
ceived a promotion  to  PSNCO. 

“A  lot  of  good  things  have  hap- 
pened to  me  since  I’ve  been  in  this 
command,”  he  said,  “first  my  promo- 
tion came  through,  and  now  being 
selected  soldier  of  the  year  ...  it  has 
been  a good  tour  for  me.  I also  re- 
ceived a Meritorious  Service  Medal 
which  I consider  an  accomplishment.” 

Maintaining  high  personal  stand- 
ards can  sometimes  be  a hard  thing  to 
accomplish  on  a continuing  basis. 
Ricketts  feels  its  something  that’s  in- 
side you,  that  causes  you  to  care 
enough  to  do  more  than  just  get  by. 

“I’ve  always  had  something  inside 
me  that  caused  me  to  want  to  do  more 
than  anyone  else,  to  keep  my  uniform 
up  better,  to  polish  my  brass  more  and 
to  be  better  at  my  job.”  he  explained, 
“I’ve  always  seen  to  it  that  I get  the 
proper  schooling  both  military  and 
civilian  to  accomplish  my  goals.  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  to 
stress  is  that  all  the  things  I’ve  done, 
which  I feel  have  resulted  in  my  sel- 
ection as  soldier  of  the  year,  can  be 
done  by  almost  anyone  in  Army.  It  all 
boils  down  to  how  much  you’re  will- 
ing to  put  in  to  get  what  you  want.” 

It’s  obvious  that  no  matter  what 
goal  USAREC’s  Soldier  of  the  Year 
SGT  Rick  Ricketts  sets  for  himself 
nothing  is  going  to  stand  in  his  way. 

t 


man’s  “tell  it  like  it  is”  formula  works. 
Portman’s  successful  high  level  of 
production  in  the  graduate  and  senior 
markets  is  exceptional  because  he’s 
accomplishing  it  in  an  area  which  is 
basically  a non-graduate  area,  accord- 
ing to  operations  personnel  in  the 
New  Orleans  DRC.  I?* 


USAREC  CSM  Robert  E.  Hill  presents  the  USAREC  Soldier  of  the  Year  Plaque  to  SGT 
Rick  Ricketts  Jr.,  at  the  Portland  DRC. 
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A ’ ward  (a-w6rd')  1.  to  give,  as 
by  legal  decision;  adjudge;  as,  the 
plaintiff  was  awarded  his  damages. 
2.  to  give  as  the  result  of  judging  or 
considering;  grant;  as,  we  award  a 
prize  to  the  best  essay,  n.  1 . a decision 
as  by  judges.  2.  something  awarded; 
prize.”  This  definition  is  found  on 
page  103  of  Webster’s  new  World 
Dictionary.  Webster  defines  “award”; 
USAREC  makes  awards  happen. 

Leading  civilian  sales  firms  have 
long  recognized  the  significance  and 
motivational  value  of  incentive  awards 
programs.  This  fact  is  illustrated  by 
the  extensive  use  of  monetary  bonus 
plans  and  other  material  awards.  Fed- 
eral agencies  operate  differently.  We 
cannot  offer  monetary  bonuses  or 
commercial  merchandise  as  sales  in- 
centives. Incentives  are  needed  not 
only  to  motivate  the  current  sales 
force  but  to  attract  volunteers  as  well. 
We  can’t  use  money,  TV  sets,  radios 
or  luggage  to  reward  our  sales  force  — 
what’s  the  next  best  thing?  We  use 
recruiting  incentives  and  they  fall  into 
the  following  categories;  recruiter  in- 
centive awards  and  military  decora- 
tions. 

The  recruiting  incentive  awards  pro- 
gram (badges,  stars,  sapphires,  and 
recruiter  ring)  has  undergone  a drastic 
revision  from  a system  recognizing 
sheer  volume  to  a system  recognizing 
recruiting  excellence.  Gone  are  the 
days  that  saw  numbers  as  our  top 
priority  — today  the  high  school  grad- 
uate, the  high  school  senior,  and  the 
upper  mental  category  enlistee  is  our 
focal  point.  Based  on  this  change  in 
focus,  our  award  system  had  to  be 
modified.  The  purpose  of  the  recruit- 
ing incentive  award  program  is  to 
recognize  and  honor  recruiting  excel- 
lence and  to  stimulate  production  in 
high  priority  categories. 

The  program  was  started  last  April 
and  based  award  qualification  on 
points  accumulated  over  a period  of 
time.  Points  are  awarded  for  contracts 
written,  referrals,  and  certain  bonus- 
es. The  key  of  award  qualification  and 
success  is  quarterly  mission  box  ac- 
complishment and  subsequent  over- 
production. Over  production  points 
are  heavily  weighted  for  high  school 
graduates/seniors  and  the  upper  men- 


tal categories. 

There  are  several  unique  features  in 
the  new  program.  First,  Active  and 
Reserve  recruiters  are  granted  award 
credits  for  enlistments  in  the  opposite 
component.  Teamwork  is  also  fos- 
tered and  recognized.  An  example  of 
the  team  concept  would  be  the  on- 
production  recruiter,  initially  com- 
peting on  individual  production,  but 
also  qualifying  through  the  success  of 
the  station.  If  the  station  makes  con- 
tent and  volume  mission  and  the  in- 
dividual recruiter  accomplishes  vol- 
ume mission  only,  the  recruiter  re- 
ceives credit  for  quarterly  mission  ac- 
complishment. 

The  identical  concept  of  team  work 
applies  at  the  area,  and  district  levels. 
Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
awards  are  not  automatic.  Just  be- 
cause a recruiter  garners  the  required 
number  of  points  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  award  will  be  approved. 
Many  factors  such  as  weight  stand- 
ards, motor  vehicle  driving  record, 
and  unethical  or  dishonest  recruiting 
by  subordinates  are  considered  during 
the  decision  making  process. 

In  addition  to  the  recruiting  incen- 
tive award  program,  outstanding 
members  of  the  command  are  recog- 
nized through  the  award  of  Meritori- 
ous Service  and  Army  Commendation 
Medals.  Both  of  these  awards  are 
approved  by  the  commanding  general 
and  are  presented  based  on  meritori- 
ous achievement  or  meritorious  ser- 
vice. Military  decorations  are  reserved 
for  those  exceptional  few  who  have 
contributed  significantly  to  mission 
accomplishment.  The  decision  to 
award  an  individual  a decoration  and 
the  decision  as  to  which  award  is 
appropriate  are  both  subjective  deci- 
sions made  by  the  commanding  gen- 
eral. Awards  are  not  based  on  the 
grade  of  the  intended  recipient  but 
rather  on  the  level  of  responsibility 
and  manner  of  performance.  The  de- 
gree to  which  an  individual’s  achieve- 
ment or  service  enhanced  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  organization  is  the 
primary  factor. 

Recruiting  is  a demanding  but  re- 
warding business.  There  is  no  job  in 
the  Army  in  which  success  or  the  lack 
of  it,  can  be  so  precisely  measured. 


Awards 
encourage 
motivate 

by  MAJ  James  Litzler 
USAREC-Awards 
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AS  75,000  BRONCO  FANS  looked  upward  before  a 
recent  game,  they  were  amazed  to  see  three  people  get 
into  the  stadium  without  tickets. 


The  Golden  Knights  had  Denverites  jumpin’  for  joy. 

“What  a way  to  get  into  a game  free,”  exclaimed 
Sergeant  Greg  Bonnewell  of  the  Army’s  Golden  Knights 
Parachute  Team  as  he  carried  his  parachute  and  the 
American  flag  off  the  field. 

“Fve  always  wanted  to  see  a Bronco  game  but  with  a 
sellout  and  a long  waiting  list  I decided  this  was  the  only 
way  to  do  it  without  standing  in  line,”  said  Sergeant  First 
Class  Bernie  Polischuk  who  brought  down  the  Denver 
Bronco  flag.  Sergeant  Justin  Schilling  added,  “I  am  glad 
that  I got  to  bring  down  the  Seattle  Seahawks  flag  since  I 
am  an  avid  fan  of  theirs.” 

They  may  be  right  about  it  being  tough  to  get  into  one  of 
the  Bronco  games,  but  how  many  of  us  could  parachute 
into  such  a confined  space  and  walk  away  as  if  we  just 
stepped  off  a bus. 


It  may  look  that  easy,  but  talking  with  the  team’s  nar- 
rator, Staff  Sergeant  Darrell  Nesbit,  proves  there  is 
a lot  more  to  it  than  meets  the  eye.  The  jumper’s  job  is  to 
make  it  look  easy.  Through  the  training  and  the  more 
than  500  jumps  he  makes  a year  it  becomes  a very  routine 
task  to  accomplish.  The  roar  of  the  crowd,  however, 
increases  the  urge  to  add  a ‘little’  something  extra  to  the 
performance.  The  members  of  the  demonstration  team 
would  like  to  return  again  and  perform  some  of  their 
aerial  maneuvers  for  Denverites.  [Dianna  Gentry,  Denver 
DRG) 


COMBINING  HER  TALENTS  andhobby  of  painting 
with  the  skill  she’s  learned  as  an  Army  photographer. 
Specialist  4 Laurie  Combs  painted  a wall  mural  pat- 
terned after  RPI-252  while  assigned  as  a recruiter  aide  at 
Glens  Falls,  NY.  Gombs  is  stationed  at  Ft.  Meade. 

“Laurie  completed  the  mural  on  her  own  time,”  re- 
marked Sergeant  First  Class  Dave  Duell,  Glens  Falls 
station  commander.  “She  was  with  us  for  two  months 
and  did  a terrific  job  as  an  aide,  contributing  seven 
referrals  who  enlisted.” 

Active  in  her  hobby,  Gombs  has  painted  a tiger,  her 
high  school  team  mascot  on  the  gymnasium  basketball 
court,  and  many  works  in  private  homes  within  the  Glens 
Falls  area. 

“We  wanted  to  decorate  the  office  with  something 
really  eye-catching,”  Duell  added.  “The  RPI  was  used  as 
a guide  and  Laurie  stressed  the  combat  arms  options. 
Besides  attracting  people,  the  mural  shows  that  you  can 
have  an  active  outside  interest  while  in  the  Army.  This 
has  been  a selling  tool  to  applicants  when  we  tell  them 
Laurie  did  the  work.”  [Albany  DRG] 


HOW  DO  THE  ARMY  AND  ART  combine  to  show  the 
talents  of  future  artists  and  perhaps  future  soldiers? 

Louisville  recruiter  Sergeant  Kathie  Poyser  got  the 
two  together  when  she  proposed  a project  to  the  art 
students  of  Fairdale  High  School  in  Louisville,  KY. 

Fifty  art  students,  ranging  from  eighth  to  twelfth 
grade,  worked  for  two  months  and  designed  posters 
depicting  their  ideas  of  Army  life.  The  artists  were 
allowed  to  use  two  colors  and  two  tones  on  an  eleven  by 
fourteen  inch  sheet  of  poster  board.  The  art  classes, 
taught  by  Hazel  Sheppard  and  Muriel  Fleming  could 
draw  anything  as  long  as  it  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Army. 
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Judging  was  a difficult  task.  After  a half  hour  of 
scrutiny,  six  judges  came  up  with  a first  and  second  prize 
overall  winner  and  an  honorable  mention  from  each 
grade. 

Poyser,  who  has  only  been  in  recruiting  for  eight 
months,  explained  her  strategy  behind  getting  the  poster 
contest  organized.  She  said,  “I  wanted  to  get  all  the 
grades  involved.  I’m  interested  in  every  individual  stu- 
dent, even  those  who  aren’t  joining  the  Army.  You  could 
call  it  ‘future  planning’.  By  involving  myself  in  the 
school’s  activities.  I’ll  be  known  by  the  students.” 

John  Turner,  principal  of  the  Fairdale  High  School, 
was  also  on  hand  at  the  judging.  Turner  expressed  his 
feelings  by  saying,  ‘Tm  pleased  that  the  students  par- 
ticipated in  this  contest.  We  have  a strong  art  depart- 
ment here  at  the  school  and  I’m  glad  that  the  students 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  how  art  can  be  put  to  work  in 
a practical  manner.  I appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Army 
gave  the  students  the  opportunity  to  help  the  kids  get 
interested  in  not  only  the  Army  but  in  art  as  a career.” 
Working  on  the  “old”  adage  that  “a  recruiter’s  work  is 
never  done,”  Poyser  is  planning  for  her  next  high  school 
project:  working  with  the  English  classes  on  an  Army 
essay.  [SP5  Karen  Murdock,  SERRC) 


MORE  THAN  50  HIGH  SCHOOL  seniors  from  middle 
Tennessee  and  southern  Kentucky  recently  had  an  op- 
portunity to  learn  more  about  Army  life. 

The  seniors,  some  of  whom  have  already  joined  the 
Army  through  its  Delayed  Entry  Program,  spent  the 
morning  learning  about  the  processing  involved  in  join- 
ing the  Army  at  the  Nashville  AFEES. 

As  part  of  the  opening  activities  the  seniors  were 
treated  to  a rappelling  demonstration  by  members  of  the 
Vanderbilt  University  unit.  The  team  moved  quickly 
down  ropes  dangling  from  the  roof  of  the  motel  to  the 
parking  lot  more  than  70  feet  below. 

After  the  demonstration,  the  DEP  participants  and 
guests  moved  among  Army  vehicles  and  equipment  on 
exhibit  at  the  motel.  The  vehicles  included  a water 
purification  truck,  an  Army  ambulance,  a two-and-one- 
half  ton  truck  and  a vehicle  familiar  to  almost  everyone 
— an  Army  jeep.  Equipment  on  display  included  a set  of 
field  telephones,  a PRC-77  radio,  an  M-60  machine  gun, 
an  M-16  rifle,  cartography  (map-making]  equipment  and 
an  array  of  parachute  equipment. 

Later  the  group  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  questions 


about  Army  life  while  partaking  of  a barbecued  spare  rib 
and  hot  “C”  (Combat)  ration  dinner. 

Vehicles  and  equipment  were  provided  by  the  follow- 
ing Reserve  units: 

The  401st  Military  Police  Company, 

The  306th  Medical  Company, 

The  861st  Quartermaster  Company 
and  the  336th  Engineer  Detachment. 

All  the  reserve  units  are  located  in  Nashville.  (SFC 
Rick  Hayeland,  Nashville  DRC] 


ATTILA  THE  HEN  turned  out  not  to  be  a barbarian  after 
all  and  not  much  of  a flyer,  either.  The  bird’s  fearsome  (?) 
reputation,  founded  on  a tissue  of  unbridled  bombast, 
didn’t  faze  little  Erin  Miller  or  her  oldest  sister  Carrie. 
Attila’s  propaganda  didn’t  snow  the  other  chickens  in  this 
year’s  Plymouth,  MI,  Chicken  Flying  Contest,  either.  For 
the  umpteenth  year  in  a row,  they  collectively  clobbered 
the  300th  Military  Police  Command  entry.  Specialist 
4 Paul  Homan  of  the  command’s  424th  Personnel  Ser- 
vices Company  and  Staff  Sergeant  Carole  Bujdoso  of  its 
headquarters  in  Inkster,  MI  rise  above  the  humiliation, 
however.  Smiling  bravely,  they  introduce  the  bird  to  the 
small  fry.  The  bird  was  later  sent  back  down  to  the  farm 
club,  where  it  may  have  met  the  “Big  Fry”.  (Harry  Noyes, 
300th  MP  Command) 
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BOUNCING  OFF  THE  WALLS  for  enlistments  in 
Connecticut’s  capital  city  were  four  Hartford  and  Wil- 
limantic  recruiters,  but  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  The 
group  was  staging  three  days  of  rappelling  demonstra- 


The  do-it-yourself  attitude  paid  off  in  iarge  dividends  for 
New  Haven  DRC  recruiters. 


tions  as  part  of  the  Hartford  Civic  Center’s  “Be  a Sport” 
program,  featuring  a variety  of  well-publicized  athletic 
activities. 

When  the  Civic  Center  invited  Sergeant  First  Class 
Pat  Kirby,  Hartford  station  commander,  to  participate  in 
the  event,  he  first  considered  making  a TAIR  request  for 
a nearby  Special  Forces  team  to  do  the  job. 

Hartford  Area  Commander,  Captain  Ray  Kenny,  had 
another  idea.  “We’re  going  to  do  it  ourselves,”  he  de- 
clared, stressing  the  importance  of  self-reliance  and  local 
recognition  in  community  relations.  The  fact  that  only 
several  members  of  his  area  were  experienced  rappellers 
did  not  stop  him. 

Through  close  coordination  with  the  University  of 
Connecticut  ROTC  office,  which  supplied  equipment, 
the  enterprising  group  began  practice  from  a 90-foot  cliff 
in  nearby  Mansfield,  CT.  After  only  two  cliff-side 
sessions  in  the  harness,  the  team  was  ready  for  their 
public  debut. 


With  Captain  Kenny  as  emcee,  and  Sergeant  First 
Class  Ramon  Albino  of  Hartford  as  ground  demonstra- 
tor, the  stage  was  set  for  the  four  rappelling  stars: 

Sergeant  First  Class  Ed  Wadlington,  Staff  Sergeant 
Jeri  Flood,  Sergeant  David  Scott,  Staff  Sergeant  Mike 
Ringo. 

An  enthuiastic  audience  was  on  hand  for  the  event 
each  day  — and  even  the  Associated  Press  was  im- 
pressed by  the  recruiters’  three-story  descent.  “It  may  not 
be  an  orthodox  recruiting  technique,  but  it  sure  looks  like 
fun,”  it  reported  in  papers  across  the  state.  Connecticut’s 
two  leading  television  stations  also  documented  the 
descent,  in  addition  to  numerous  print  media  photo- 
graphers. 

Inside  the  crowded  Civic  Center,  the  recruiters  also 
manned  an  information  table  and  an  opposing  forces 
small  arms  display,  made  using  weapons  borrowed  from 
Ft.  Devens’  Training  Aids  Support  Center. 

Besides  the  obvious  public  exposure,  “a  residual  bene- 
fit,” said  Captain  Kenny,  “was  that  our  recruiters  gained 
personal  confidence  and  a willingness  to  undertake  more 
events  on  their  own.”  Staff  Sergeant  Ringo,  who  became 
a proficient  rappeller,  plans  to  include  rappelling  dem- 
onstrations and  instruction  in  outdoor  survival  in  his 
local  high  school  program. 

“With  a little  imagination  and  initiative,”  added  Cap- 
tain Kenny,  “we’re  going  to  make  our  own  ‘Cameron 
Station’  right  here  ...”  (Marian  Martone,  New  Haven 
DRC) 

TENS  OF  THOUSANDS  of  people  jammed  along  Fifth 
Avenue  in  Troy,  NY,  part  of  the  Capital  District,  en- 
compassed by  the  Albany  DRC,  in  mid-September  to 
honor  “Uncle  Sam”,  the  top-hatted,  chin  whiskered 
gentleman,  who  has  become  a national  symbol  and  a 
familar  sight  at  Army  recruiting  stations  across  the 
country. 

“Uncle  Sam”  and  Troy,  NY!  What’s  the  connection  you 
ask?  According  to  documented  historical  records,  Samuel 
Wilson  operated  a slaughter  house  in  Troy  in  the  early 
19th  century.  He  was  popularly  known  as  Uncle  Sam  to 
his  friends  and  from  time  to  time,  supplied  barrels  of  beef 
to  Army  soldiers  stationed  nearby  during  the  War  of 
1812. 

Wilson  stamped  the  barrels  with  the  symbol,  “U.S.” 
The  soldiers  from  the  area  who  knew  Wilson  designated 
the  beef  as  “Uncle  Sam’s”,  implying  that  it  was  furnished 
by  Sam  Wilson.  The  other  recruits,  thinking  that  the 
letters  stood  for  the  United  States,  began  using  “Uncle 
Sam”  figuratively  for  the  United  States. 
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This  was  quickly  picked  up  by  other  soldiers  who 
began  to  call  everything  belonging  to  the  government  as, 
“Uncle  Sam’s”.  The  term  grew  as  newspapers  began  to 
sketch  the  caricature  likeness  in  political  cartoons. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  citizens  of  the  Lansing- 
burgh  section  of  Troy  began  holding  an  annual  celebra- 
tion in  honor  of  “Uncle  Sam’s”  birthday.  This  year,  a 
three-hour  long  parade  furthered  the  patriotism  and  love 
between  the  city  and  its  “Uncle”. 

Beginning  late  last  year,  recruiters  from  the  Troy 
station  began  attending  civilian  sponsored  meetings  and 
formulating  plans  for  the  Army’s  participation.  Coordi- 
nating with  the  DRC  staff,  TAIR  funds  were  made 
available  enabling  the  Army  to  be  the  major  participating 
organization  during  the  weekend. 

Army  participation  at  the  event  included  the  marching 
band  and  color  guard  from  West  Point.  Brigader  Gen- 
eral Arthur  E.  Brown  Jr.,  Deputy  Superintendent  at 
West  Point,  was  Grand  Co-Marshal  for  the  parade. 
Highlighting  activities  was  an  aerial  salute  by  the  Black 
Knights,  the  parachute  demonstration  team  from  West 
Point. 

Sergeant  First  Class  Steve  Vizard,  station  com- 
mander of  the  Troy  recruiting  station  said,  “We  were 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  event.  This  was  the  largest  Army 
awareness  program  in  the  four  years  the  parade  has  been 
held. 

By  an  Act  of  the  87th  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
following  Resolution  was  adopted  on  Sept.  15,  1961: 

“Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring)  that  the  Congress  salutes  “Uncle  Sam”  Wil- 
son of  Troy,  NY,  as  the  progenitor  of  America’s  national 
symbol  of  “Uncle  Sam.”  (Albany  DRC) 

HAVING  PROBLEMS  making  contacts  within  local 
high  schools  to  help  in  your  recruiting  efforts?  If  there’s 
an  Army  installation  nearby,  the  folks  there  may  provide 
a solution  to  those  problems. 

In  1979,  USAREC  teamed  with  Ft.  Eustis  and  the  local 
Rotary  Club  to  sponsor  a high  school  invitational  basket- 
ball tournament  during  the  Christmas  season,  a slow 
period  for  on-post  sports.  It  turned  out  to  be  such  a 
success  it  is  now  an  annual  event.  In  fact,  it’s  considered 
by  some  high  school  coaches  to  be  one  of  the  best 
tournaments  in  the  state. 

Here’s  how  it  was  done.  The  most  critical  element  of 
any  event  is  its  project  officer  or  director.  To  insure 
success,  that  person  must  be  knowledgeable,  energetic 
and  tenacious.  Ft.  Eustis  found  that  individual  in  its  own 


sports  director,  Paul  Yewcic,  a man  with  20-25  years’ 
experience  in  organized  sports. 

The  next  most  critical  element  is  the  tournament 
committee.  A wide  range  of  talents  must  be  included. 
There  should  be  representatives  from  the  sponsors,  the 
post’s  morale  support  activities  and  public  affairs  office. 
Off-post  participants  should  include  a high  school  prin- 
cipal, an  athletic  director  or  coach,  the  local  director  of 
officials  and,  to  insure  appropriate  publicity,  it  doesn’t 
hurt  to  invite  a sports  writer  from  the  local  newspaper 
and  a sports  director  from  a television  station. 

The  tournament  was  expanded  from  eight  teams  in 


Enthusiasm  for  the  tournament  was  high. 


1979  to  15  teams  in  1980  and  cheerleader  competition 
was  added. 

How  does  all  this  promote  the  Army?  First,  it  provides 
the  military  the  opportunity  to  work  with  local  civic 
leaders  on  a joint  effort.  The  public  learns  that  the  Army 
and  local  installation  are  good  neighbors  and  willing  to 
become  involved  with  the  local  community  on  worth- 
while projects.  It  helps  recruiters  gain  credibility  with 
high  schools.  It  provides  the  public  the  opportunity  to 
visit  the  installation  and  leave  with  positive  feelings 
about  the  Army.  Ticket  sales  generate  money  for  the 
schools  and  the  post’s  Morale  Support  Fund. 

It’s  a lot  of  work  but,  the  benefits  for  your  recruiting,  as 
well  as  the  Army,  are  well  worth  the  price  paid.  (Nanse 
Grady,  Ft.  Eustis) 
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by  Captain  Duane  M.  Pufpaff 
Army  Liaison  to  BSA 

Exploring  — High  Schools  — Re- 
cruiting — Exploring  — High  Schools 
— Recruiting. 

What  is  the  common  thread  that 
binds  the  above  words  together?  You 
the  Army  recruiter  and  your  support 
of  the  Exploring  program  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Exploring  is  the  young-adult  divi- 
sion of  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Explorers  are  young  men  and  women 
aged  14  through  20  who  join  Explorer 
posts  organized  by  businesses,  indus- 
tries, religious  groups,  government 
agencies,  civic  clubs,  professional  so- 
cieties, labor  unions  and  the  Army. 
The  program  of  these  Explorer  posts 
matches  the  interest  of  youth  with  the 
adult  expertise  and  program  resourc- 
es of  the  organization.  Its  purpose  is 
to  bring  a character-building,  citizen- 
ship-training, and  personal  fitness 
program  to  the  youth  of  America. 

Almost  every  Explorer  post  “spe- 
cializes” in  a specific  career,  hobby, 
sport  or  outdoor  program  area.  More 
than  100  different  specialties  have 
been  organized,  ranging  from  account- 
ing to  zoology.  Some  specialty  pro- 
grams have  grown  to  include  a na- 
tional committee,  activities,  and  staff 
support.  These  include: 

Medical  and  Health  Careers.  The 
American  Medical  Association  and 
other  national  health  organizations 
support  the  organization  of  posts  in 
hospitals,  clinics,  medical  centers, 
schools,  and  other  health-care  organi- 
zations. These  posts  render  valuable 
community  service  and  provide  mem- 
bers insight  into  a variety  of  career 
opportunities. 

Law  Enforcement.  This  specialty  is 
supported  by  a grant  from  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, endorsement  by  the  Internation- 
al Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  and 
help  from  other  national  law  enforce- 
ment organizations  and  industries. 
More  than  1,700  police  and  sheriffs 
departments  have  organized  Explorer 
posts  specializing  in  law  enforcement. 
These  posts  can  provide  assistance  in 
crime  prevention  programs,  traffic 


control,  and  as  aides  to  patrol  of- 
ficers. 

Aviation.  The  aviation  specialty  en- 
compasses a range  of  programs,  in- 
cluding airport  management,  and 
aerospace  — even  hot-air  balloons. 
Aviation  Explorer  posts  provide  pro- 
grams and  activities  for  youth  inter- 
ested in  career  or  avocational  fields. 
The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Asso- 
ciation Air  Safety  Foundation  has 
supported  this  growth  along  with  avi- 
ation organizations,  unions,  and  in- 
dustries. 

Law  and  Government.  The  American 
Bar  Association  and  other  organiza- 
tions support  the  high  interest  of  many 
youth  in  law  or  government  participa- 
tion through  Exploring.  Law  Day  ac- 
tivities, mock  trials,  and  other  law- 
related  activities  provide  first-hand 
experience  in  America’s  legal  and 
court  system. 

Sea  Exploring.  The  oldest  specialty 
program  started  as  Sea  Scouts  in  1912 
and  has  grown  into  a structured  pro- 
gram of  nautical  instruction,  tradi- 
tion, and  activities.  Sail  and  power 
boats,  safety,  oceanography,  and  other 
maritime  activities  offer  exciting  and 
worthwhile  programs  for  young  men 
and  women  interested  in  the  sea. 
Outdoor  Adventure.  Camping,  hik- 
ing, canoeing,  ecology,  mountaineer- 
ing, field  sports,  and  fishing  are  but  a 
few  of  outdoor-related  posts  found 
across  America.  All  posts  include  out- 
door activities,  and  many  specialize  in 
them,  stressing  conservation,  safety, 
and  proper  outdoor  living. 

Sports.  In  cooperation  with  the  US 
Olympic  Committee  and  many  na- 
tional sports  organizations.  Exploring 
serves  as  a youth  development  pro- 
gram for  Olympic  and  other  sports, 
Some  posts  concentrate  on  a specific 
sport  such  as  gymnastics,  aquatics, 
cycling,  archery,  or  volleyball,  while 
others  plan  a variety  of  sports  and 
fitness  programs.  In  addition  to  com- 
petition, young  adults  are  offered  the 
opportunity  for  sports  and  fitness  ac- 
tivities, such  as  coaching,  training, 
careers,  youth  instruction,  nutrition, 
and  officiating. 

Other  popular  Explorer  post  special- 
ties include  conservation,  computers, 
engineering,  firemanship,  music,  busi- 


ness, science,  automotive,  rescue, 
skiing,  radio-TV,  military,  communi- 
cations, electronics,  secretarial,  ar- 
chitecture, banking,  photography,  ac- 
counting, and  journalism. 

Where  do  recruiters  fit  into  this 
picture?  They  play  a key  role  in  sup- 
porting the  Exploring  program.  You 
have  a particular  MOS  which  makes 
you  a resource  for  programs  in  your 
local  area.  Moreover,  you  have  con- 
tacts with  local  Reserve  and  Guard 
personnel. 

You  can  provide  opportunities  for 
hands-on  experiences  on  military  in- 
stallations. There  is  no  better  way  to 
explain  the  Army  than  to  let  the  young 
men  and  women  see  it  in  action.  A 
positive  spinoff  of  this  is  that  many 
misconceptions  concerning  the  Army 
are  corrected.  The  young  adult  will 
see  the  Army  as  it  is  in  a low  key  non- 
recruiting situation. 

What  is  the  pay-off  for  the  Army  re- 
cruiter getting  involved? 

First,  you  have  direct  contact  with 
young  adults.  They  get  to  know  you 
and  the  Army.  If  they  are  not  in  the 
recruiting  market  now,  they  will  be 
soon.  Remember,  these  young  adults 
are  most  likely  the  people  who  make 
things  happen  in  their  schools.  You 
have  an  opportunity  to  build  a rapport 
that  will  help  you  know  where  to  be, 
and  when. 

Second,  you  will  meet  and  work 
with  the  most  influential  people  in  the 
community — doctors,  teachers,  key 
businessmen,  etc.  They,  like  you,  are 
concerned  about  the  young  people  as 
individuals  and  want  to  aid  in  their 
transition  into  productive,  concerned 
citizens. 

Third,  you  will  feel  a sense  of  per- 
sonal satisfaction  from  working  with 
this  select  youth  group.  Their  opti- 
mism, enthusiasm  and  candor  is  catch- 
ing and  you  may  find  yourself  doing 
things,  like  sitting  in  a flight  simu- 
lator or  cruising  on  a naval  vessel,  that 
you  never  thought  possible. 

Finally,  Exploring  is  co-ed,  you  and 
your  spouse  can  work  toegther  to 
make  it  happen  in  the  local  communi- 
ty. You  will  find  these  young  adults 
curious  about  the  Army,  help  them 
find  the  answers  to  their  questions. 
They  will  benefit  and  so  will  you.  ^ 
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The  RPI  system  made  easy 


Jack  Ehrlich 
USAREC  ASSP 

Recruiting  Publicity  Items  are  im- 
portant recruiter  tools,  but  they  don’t 
do  much  good  sitting  in  a warehouse. 
Our  system  for  keeping  you  well  sup- 
plied is  an  important  support  ele- 
ment. It’s  not  really  a bad  system  and 
it’s  getting  better,  but  there  is  no  use 
pretending  there  haven’t  been  prob- 
lems. Some  things  that  have  had  an 
effect  are: 

• An  overload  at  the  Baltimore  AG 
Publications  Center  that  dictated  a 
short  notice  shift  of  the  RPI  inventory 
to  the  St.  Louis  Center  during  the 
summer  of  ’78. 

• A complete  redesign  of  requisi- 
tioning systems  and  procedures  nec- 
essary to  connect  with  the  more  auto- 
mated St.  Louis  operation,  beneficial 
in  the  long  run,  but  painful  while 
everyone  was  getting  the  hang  of  it. 

• Virtual  doubling  of  system  busi- 
ness when  USAREC  assumed  the 
USAR  recruiting  and  retention  mis- 
sion. The  latter  added  more  than  3,000 


new  Reserve  unit  accounts. 

These  major  challenges  have  been 
mostly  overcome,  but  some  system 
bugs  have  continued  to  keep  things 
from  running  smoothly.  Computer 
problems  at  St.  Louis  this  summer 
caused  a backlog  to  develop  that  in- 
creased response  time.  A heavy  use  of 
overtime  in  November  has  restored 
work  in  process  to  normal  and  we 
have  instituted  measures  to  sense  such 
trouble  more  quickly. 

A persistent  problem  has  been  de- 
lay in  establishing  new  account  num- 
bers and  reassigning  old  ones.  This 
has  been  caused  by  the  need  to  go 
through  a tedious  manual  process  that 
will  have  been  automated  by  the  time 
this  article  appears.  Assignment  of  a 
Recruiting  Station  Identification  Code 
(RSID)  will  automatically  generate  an 
RPI  account  number. 

The  new  program  will  also  speed  up 
initial  distribution  of  new  and  revised 
RPIs  and  also  enable  us  to  get  new  RPI 
status  sheets  out  on  a more  timely 
basis.  The  key  is  that  it  will  provide  a 


more  rapid  means  to  produce  mailing 
labels. 

Another  innovation  is  RPI  099, 
which  will  replace  the  current 
USAREC  Form  521,  the  current  mark 
sense  requisitioning  form.  Stocking 
this  necessary  tool  in  the  RPI  System 
will  make  it  easier  for  you  to  obtain  re- 
supplies. 

We  have  worked  hard  to  overcome 
RPI  system  problems  and  improve 
performance.  This  will  continue,  but 
there  is  an  important  part  of  the  sys- 
tem that  is  the  responsibility  of  RPI 
account  holders.  Requisitions  that  are 
prepared  correctly  zip  through  the 
system.  Others  get  rejected  by  the 
computer  and  supply  action  is  de- 
layed. A large  number  of  rejects  tie  up 
people  who  could  otherwise  spend 
their  time  working  on  making  the 
system  operate  better. 

The  requisitioning  system  is  sim- 
ple, but  we  encourage  you  to  remind 
yourself  of  important  elements  by  re- 
viewing the  illustration. 

Together  we  can  keep  answering 
the  RPI  mail.  ^5“ 
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Reserve  awards  go  to  athletes 


A new  vehicle  designed  to  gain  increased  exposure  for 
the  Army  Reserve  before  a prime  target  audience  was 
introduced  this  winter.  The  Army  Reserve  and  Scholastic 
COACH  Magazine  are  co-sponsoring  the  first  National 
Scholar-Athlete  Awards,  open  to  eligible  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors. 

The  awards  program,  hopefully  the  first  of  an  annual 
event,  is  based  on  honoring  a top  academically-ranked 
varsity  athlete  in  the  junior  or  senior  class  of  each  partici- 
pating school. 

The  program  was  launched  with  a co-signed  Reserve 
and  Scholastic  COACH  ad  in  the' December  issue  of  the 
magazine  wth  follow-up  announcements  in  January  and 
February.  This  effort  is  also  supported  by  a direct  mail 
campaign  conducted  by  the  publication  to  20,000  high 
school  coaches,  supplementing  the  magazine’s  40,000 
subscribers. 

As  of  mid-January,  close  to  900  high  school  coaches 
responded  to  the  advertisement,  an  unusually  high  early 
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acceptance,  according  to  the  publication. 

Upon  registering  the  school  for  participation  in  the 
competition,  coaches  receive  a package  of  regulations, 
publicity  releases  for  placement  and  materials  for  identi- 
fying the  winner.  To  be  eligible,  a student  must  have 
received  a varsity  letter  and  achieved  high  academic 
standing. 

The  school  has  responsibility  of  selecting  the  winner, 
who  will  be  presented  a personalized  parchment  certifi- 
cate of  merit,  provided  by  the  magazine.  The  local 
Reserve  recruiter  will  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
presentation  and  to  help  arrange  a suitable  staging  of  the 
award  ceremony  with  school  officials. 

This  Army  Reserve  co-sponsored  program  has  been 
initiated  to  help  provide  the  local  recruiter  with  a new 
and  viable  reason  for  personal  visits  to  schools  to  meet 
and  get  to  know  athletic  personnel,  school  administra- 
tors and  young  people. 


ANNOUNCING: 

The  First  Annual 
U.S.  Army  Reserve 
National  Scholar/Athlete  Awards 

Now.  there’s  national  recognition  for  athletes  who  excel  in  the  classroom  as  well  as 
in  the  g)  m or  on  the  field.  The  US.  Army  Reserve  presents  the  perfect  way  to  honor 
America's  outstanding  high  school  scholar/athletes. 

Beginning  this  spring,  the  US.  Arm>’  Reser\  e.  in  cooperation  with  Scholastic  (X)A(  H, 
will  present  a National  Scholar/Athleie  Award  certificate  in  ever>'  participating 
school.  Every  athlete  who  has  won  or  wins  a varsity  letter  in  a 1980  spring  sport  or 
a 1980-81  fall  or  winter  sport  is  eligible. 

How  can  your  school  participate  in  this  exciting  new  program? 

It's  easy.  First  select  a Scholar/Athleie  Award  faculty  coordinator  (one  per  school ). 
Have  the  coordinator  return  the  coupon  below.  Be  sure  to  include  all  requested 
infi)rmation. 

By  return  mail,  you’ll  receive  all  the  information  you'll  need  to  take  part,  including 
selection  rules,  entry  forms,  publicity  releases,  and  more.  The  eligible  athlete  with 
the  highest  academic  average  for  the  school  j'ec/r  ending  June  will  be  the 

w inner.  If  your  school  has  already  established  standards  for  scholar/athlete  awards, 
these  can  be  used.  You  might  want  to  select  three  or  four  student  athletes  and  have 
the  student  body  vote  for  one. 

It’s  that  simple.  If  you’ve  been  looking  for  a wa)-  to  salute  your  top  scholar/athlete. 
this  is  the  program  you’ve  been  w aiting  for.  And  best  of  ail.  your  school’s  participa- 
tion costs  you  nothing. 

Don't  wait.  Send  in  the  coupon  today.  Your  decision  to  participate  must  be  made  by 
Fchi-iiary.  I.').  1981. 

Si  hoUir'Allilele  Awar<ls,  Scholastic  Coach.  ">0  West  1 Ith  Slrecl.  Ni-w  Vork,  NY  lOO.'Ui 
Please  enroll  my  school  without  charge  in  the  new  US.  Army  Reserve  National  Scholar/Athlete 
Award  program.  1 will  serve  as  our  faculty  coordinator.  Send  the  .special  participation  kit  to: 


St  .HOOl.  ADDRESS. 


S<  MOOI.  PHONE  ( ) 

S(  HOOl  ENROLLMENT 

APPROXIMATE  DATE  SCHOOL  CLOSES- 


) OF  VARSIIT  SPORTS- 
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Runners-up 

These  runners-up  stories  were  submitted  by  the  various  commands  in  recognition  of  some  fine  recruiters. 


SWRRC  USAR  Recruiter 


Houston  DRC 

Sergeant  First  Class  Sammy  Prather, 
Houston  DRC’s  top  USAR  recruiter,  has 
been  named  “USAR  Recruiter  of  the  Year” 
for  FY 1980  by  Southwest  Region.  Prather, 
a 222%  recruiter  from  the  Houston  DRC, 
enlisted  91  prospects  in  the  Houston  area 
during  fiscal  year  1980. 

Prather,  who  enjoys  golfing,  hunting, 
and  fishing,  in  addition  to  recruiting  for 
the  Army,  has  a dynamic  personality, 
preferring  to  find  his  prospects  through 
developing  a network  of  centers  of  influ- 


ence. Working  from  referrals  whenever 
possible,  Prather  avoids  the  hard  sell, 
choosing  instead  to  interest  prospects  by 
relating  his  own  Army  experiences  and  by 
informing  prospects  of  the  educational 
and  financial  opportunities  available 
through  the  Army. 

"Each  applicant  is  special  in  his  own 
way,”  states  Prather.  It  is  this  concerned 
attitude  which  has  contributed  to  his  suc- 
cess as  a recruiter.  Prather  believes  that 
his  relationship  with  an  applicant  should 
be  similar  to  that  existing  between  lawyer 


and  client  — it  is  the  recruiter’s  respon- 
sibility to  provide  the  recruit  with  ade- 
quate guidance  to  insure  that  his  unique 
abilities  can  be  fully  developed.  “The  most 
important  person  I work  for  is  the  appli- 
cant,” explains  Prather. 

-Prather  attributes  his  success  as  a 
recruiter  to  the  power  of  positive  thinking. 
“‘No’  is  not  a word  in  my  vocabulary,” 
Prather  states  emphatically.  When  a cli- 
ent is  sincerely  interested  in  joining  the 
Reserve,  Prather  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
enable  the  prospect  to  join. 


WRRC  USAR  Recruiter 


San  Francisco  DRC 

Western  Region’s  Reserve  Recruiter  for 
1980,  SSG  Merri  Merrill,  closed  out  the 
year  with  113  enlistees  totaling  201  in  her 
22  production  months,  averaging  more 
than  nine  reservists  per  month. 

Her  success  has  been  established  in  a 
very  difficult  recruiting  area.  Merrill  re- 
cruits in  San  Jose,  CA,  which  has  a 
thriving  electronics  industry.  Entry-level 
jobs  are  readily  available,  even  to  recent 
high  school  graduates  with  little  experi- 


ence. 

“You  have  to  let  people  know  you  really 
care,”  stated  Merrill.  “The  applicant  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  military  for  the  first 
time  goes  through  a very  frightening  ex- 
perience. 

“So,  at  first,  I ‘psychoanalyze’  the 
prospect  to  determine  whether  he/she 
really  wants  to  join  the  service  or  not,” 
said  Merrill.  If  I feel  that  they  are  putting 
me  on  . . . the  challenge  is  on.” 

The  reservist’s  care  does  not  stop  at  the 


recruiting  station  — she  escorts  her  appli- 
cants through  their  in-processing  proce- 
dure. “This  relaxes  applicants  and  instills 
their  confidence  in  me  and  the  Army,” 
said  Merrill.  “It  also  pays  off  for  me  when 
the  enlistee  passes  this  treatment  of  con- 
cern on  to  his  or  her  family  and  friends 
who  later  look  for  me,”  she  smiled. 

As  a result  of  her  system  of  concern, 
Merrill  has  enlisted  a brother-sister  team, 
mother-daughter,  husband-wife,  and 
friends  on  the  buddy  program. 


SERRC  Rookie  Recruiter 


SERRC 

“Superman”  may  be  a good  description 
of  SFC  Larry  Mullins  who  was  recently 
chosen  as  the  Southeast  Region’s  New 
Recruiter  of  the  Year.  At  the  very  least,  it 
should  be  “Super  Recruiter”. 

Mullins,  who  works  out  of  the  Jackson- 
ville District  Recruiting  Command  in  the 
Daytona  Beach  Recruiting  Station,  has 
had  some  remarkable  accomplishments 
during  his  first  year  in  recruiting. 

After  receiving  the  Orlando  Area  New 
Recruiter  Award  for  the  months  of  April 


through  June  1980,  he  went  on  to  finish  the 
fourth  quarter  at  a consistent  200  percent 
of  mission  and  to  complete  the  year  with 
185  percent  of  his  mission. 

He  was  elevated  to  the  position  of 
station  commander  in  July,  after  only 
seven  months  on  recruiting  duty. 

However,  all  this  success  has  not  gone 
to  his  head.  Mullins  modestly  admitted,  “I 
know  there  are  a lot  of  better  recruiters  out 
there;  in  fact,  I work  with  two  of  the  best 
right  here  in  Daytona  Beach.” 

The  Daytona  Beach  Recruiting  Station 


is  responsible  for  six  high  schools,  one 
junior  college,  and  two  four-year  colleges. 

He  adds,  “The  only  way  to  get  people 
interested  in  the  Army  is  to  be  honest,  and 
believe  in  what  you  are  doing.  I really 
don’t  do  anything  special,  I just  go  to  the 
schools  and  talk  to  the  kids.  But  honesty  is 
the  only  way  to  go.  You’ve  gotta  tell  the 
prospects  to  expect  both  good  and  bad 
times  in  the  Army.  You  can’t  try  and  gloss 
it  over  or  give  them  a ‘rose-colored’  view 
of  the  Army.  And  I’ve  learned  that  if 
you’re  honest,  the  kids  will  return  to  get 
more  information.” 
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Runners-up 


by  William  R.  Pearce 
WRRC 

Sergeant  First  Class  Jim  Loughran,  of 
the  Seattle  DRC  was  named  Western  Re- 
gion Nurse  Recruiter  for  1980.  For  Lough- 
ran, this  award  is  the  latest  in  a long  string 
of  awards,  going  back  several  years. 

This  top  recruiter’s  record  of  accom- 
plishment has  been  built  on  a solid  foun- 
dation. “A  good  referral  system,  coopera- 
tion with,  and  assistance  to,  other  recruit- 
ers and  a reputation  for  honesty  and  per- 
sonal integrity  are  my  main  tools”  says 


SERRC 

Combine  seven  years  of  recruiting  ex- 
perience in  three  district  recruiting  com- 
mands and  obtaining  357  percent  of  objec- 
tive and  you  have  SFC  Isaac  Quinones, 
Southeast  Region’s  Nurse  Recruiter  of  the 
Year. 

Quinones,  who  has  been  in  the  Army 
for  15  years,  has  spent  seven  years  in 
recruiting.  He  volunteered  for  recruiting 
in  1973  while  he  was  assigned  at  Ft.  Ord, 
as  a motor  pool  sergeant,  he  served  with 
the  Columbia  DRC  from  July  1973  to 
February  1975,  with  the  San  Juan  DRC 


SERRC 

Sergeant  First  Class  William  Squires  of 
the  Charlotte  DRC  has  18  years  in  the 
Army  and  over  half  of  that  has  been  in 
recruiting.  He  was  chosen  as  the  South- 
east Region’s  Soldier  of  the  Year. 

The  Connecticut  native  now  holds  the 
title  of  assistant  operations  NCO.  Before 
that,  he  was  a recruiter,  earning  a gold 
recruiter’s  badge  and  two  sapphire  stars. 
While  in  the  Recruiting  Command,  he  has 
been  awarded  a Meritorious  Service 
Medal  and  three  Army  Commendation 


WRRC  Nurse  Recruiter 


Loughran.  He’s  not  kidding.  The  numbers 
he  has  run  up  are  ample  proof  of  the 
validity  of  his  words.  In  March  1980,  the 
Seattle  DRC’s  first  Recruiting  Ring  was 
awarded  to  Loughran  for  a production 
level  of  150%  for  1979.  It  seems  ironic  that 
the  year  for  which  this  coveted  award  was 
received,  was  considered  by  Loughran  to 
be  a low  production  year.  He  reached  a 
level  of  238%  for  FY  80. 

Loughran  is  as  devoted  to  his  family  as 
he  is  to  his  job.  He’s  married,  and  he  and 
his  wife  have  four  children,  2 boys  and  2 
girls,  ages  2 months  to  11  years.  In  his  first 


years  as  a Nurse  Recruiter,  he  had  to 
spend  18  to  20  days  a month  on  the  road.  It 
was  tough,  but  Loughran  believes  that: 
“The  quality  of  the  time  you  spend  with 
your  family  is  more  important  than  quan- 
tity.” He  credits  the  tremendous  support 
he  received  from  his  wife,  as  a vital  factor 
in  his  success. 

He  has  earned  three  gold  stars,  the 
Commanding  General’s  Trophy,  and  the 
Gold  Recruiter’s  Badge.  Ten  months  later, 
Loughran  had  the  three  sapphire  stars, 
and  one  year  after  that,  the  coveted  Re- 
cruiter’s Ring. 


SERRC  Nurse  Recruiter 


from  1975  until  August  1980,  and  has 
recently  been  assigned  to  the  Jacksonville 
DRC. 

During  his  assignment  at  the  San  Juan 
DRC,  he  received  his  recruiter  ring  and 
two  Meritorious  Service  Medals. 

Quinones’  greatest  attribute  is  the  in- 
terest he  displays  toward  his  applicants. 
When  interviewing  he  not  only  sells  the 
Nurse  Corps,  but  also  includes  the  bene- 
fits and  the  unity  of  the  Army.  He  involves- 
the  entire  family  of  the  applicant  during 
the  interview,  answering  their  questions 
as  well  as  the  applicant’s.  In  doing  so,  he 


assists  the  field  recruiter  at  the  same  time. 

Quinones  is  the  liaison  for  the  Army 
Medical  Department  recruiters.  He  assists 
in  getting  applicants  for  the  AMEDD, 
physicals,  assists  them  in  completing  their 
applications,  and  arranging  commission- 
ing and  travel.  He  is  also  the  source  of 
information  in  Puerto  Rico  for  the 
AMEDD  Program. 

The  personal  service  that  Quinones 
gives  the  applicants  has  a positive  effect 
on  his  program.  His  assistance  allows  for 
a smoother  transition  from  civilian  to  the 
military  life  style. 


SERRC  Soldier  of  the  Year 


Medals.  His  advice  to  recruiters  is  to  “be 
self-motivated  and  have  a positive  atti- 
tude. You’ve  got  to  set  high  standards  for 
yourself  and  follow  through  to  attain  your 
goals.” 

His  experience  as  a field  recruiter  com- 
bined with  his  knowledge  of  a variety  of 
operational  staff  duties  has  made  him  a 
valuable  asset  to  the  Charlotte  DRC. 

Squires  has  designed  the  DRC’s  statis- 
tical management  system  which  includes 
production  monitoring  and  the  creation  of 
a records  system  documenting  produc- 


tion. This  is  especially  vital  in  the  area  of 
recruiter  production  awards.  He  also 
trains  other  Southeast  Region  DRC  per- 
sonnel who  administer  statistical  records 
and  awards  programs. 

Squires’  involvement  in  the  community 
takes  up  a lot  of  his  spare  time.  He  has 
been  selected  to  serve  as  a deacon  in  the 
Grace  Baptist  Ghurch  and  is  a youth  coun- 
selor and  a director  of  Outreach  for  Broth- 
erhood in  his  congregation.  He  also  man- 
ages a softball  team,  and  he  adds,  “I  really 
don’t  have  too  much  time  left  over.” 
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II 


i Update 


Patch  to  promote  cohesion. 


If  you’re  a member  of  the  Army’s  Individual  Ready 
Reserve,  you’ll  be  getting  a distinctive  should  patch  later 
this  year.  The  new  patch  is  expected  to  promote  unit 
cohesion  among  the  more  than  200,000  members  of  the 
IRR. 

Production  of  the  new  patch  was  ordered  in  January  by 
the  Institute  of  Heraldry  at  Cameron  Station.  Delivery  of 
the  patch  is  expected  later  this  year. 

Supplies  of  the  patch  will  be  sent  to  separation  points, 
where  they  will  be  given  to  soldiers  transferring  from 
active  duty  to  the  IRR,  according  to  officials  at  the  Army 
Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administration 
Center. 

Patches  also  will  go  to  soldiers  already  in  the  IRR  upon 
their  assignment  to  active  duty  training. 

The  center  of  the  red-white-and-blue  patch,  a variation 
on  The  Adjutant  General  Center/RCPAC  insignia,  is 
enclosed  within  a triangle  symbolizing  the  tricorner  hat 
of  colonial  times. 

In  addition  to  being  a symbol  of  unit  cohesion  with  the 
IRR,  the  new  insignia  will  also  make  easier  the  identifica- 
tion of  IRR  soldiers.  Soldiers  no  longer  will  have  to 


purchase  and  sew  on  a new  patch  every  time  they  report 
for  duty  with  a new  unit.  This  change  will  be  a boon  to 
IRR  members  since  they  seldom  serve  with  the  same  unit 
for  more  than  one  annual  12-day  tour  of  active  duty  for 
training.  (RCPAC) 


Some  soldiers  exempt  from  SQT. 


Soldiers  are  exempt  from  taking  their  SQT  under 
certain  conditions,  according  to  personnel  officials. 
Soldiers  working  outside  their  primary  MOS  for  more 
than  90  days  are  exempt  from  taking  the  SQT.  These 
soldiers  are  considered  to  be  performing  “Special  Duty” 
work  in  a unit  other  than  the  one  they  are  assigned  to.  A 
further  stipulation  is  the  job  they  are  doing  must  have  no 
relationship  to  their  PMOS. 


Soldiers  whose  assignments  are  made  under  special 
instructions  from  Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army 
are  exempt  from  the  SQT  while  in  that  assignment. 

However,  soldiers  are  eligible  for  the  SQT  90  days 
after  ending  their  exempt  status. 

There  are  other  conditions  under  which  a soldier  is  not 
required  to  take  the  SQT.  The  conditions  are  convered  in 
AR  600-200.  (ARNEWS) 


Pre-Separation  counseling  changes. 


Soldiers  leaving  active  duty  will  soon  learn  a lot  more 
about  their  opportunities  in  the  Reserve  Components. 

Beginning  this  month.  Active  Army  units  will  give 
soldiers  getting  out  of  the  service,  facts  about  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  The 
initial  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  briefings  will 
be  given  at  the  battalion  or  company  about  60  days  before 
a soldier’s  separation  date.  Previously  this  information 
was  provided  mostly  at  the  separation/transfer  points. 

Strengthening  the  link  between  active  and  reserve 
units  is  one  of  the  policy  change  objectives,  say  DA 
officials.  In-service  these  recruiters  are  full-time  active- 


duty  reservists  who  enlist,  transfer  or  refer  soldiers 
leaving  active  duty  into  USAR  or  ARNG  units. 

At  present  there  are  23  ARNG  and  32  USAR  in-service 
personnel  at  25  posts  in  the  US  with  five  ARNG  and  13 
USAR  personnel  in  Europe.  Additional  personnel  are 
being  assigned  to  Europe  and  Korea  to  support  the 
program  Army  wide. 

Unit  reenlistment  personnel  will  receive  additional 
information  about  reserve  options.  In  addition  the  reen- 
listment NCO  course  will  be  expanded  from  three  and 
one  half  to  five  weeks  to  include  further  instruction  on 
reserve  units.  (ARNEWS) 
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Re- Update  S 


N 

Reenlistment  NCO  of  the  year  named 


Secretary  of  the  Army  approved  the  ODCSPER  board’s 
selection  of  SFC  David  L.  Welch,  1st  Bn.  15th  Inf,  2d 
Bde,  3d  Div,  USAREUR  as  the  Reenlistment  NCO  of  the 
Year  for  FY  1980. 

Other  MACOM  candidates  for  the  Reenlistment  NCO 
of  the  Year  were: 

SFC  Joan  M.  Fleming,  Military  District  of  Washington 

SFC  Kendall  O.  Cooper,  3d  Bde,  2 Inf  Div,  Korea, 
8th  ARMY 

SFC  Joseph  L.  Masel,  2d  Bde,  25th  Inf  Div. 
WESTCOM 


Knox,  TRADOC 

SFC  Larry  M.  Henderhan,  US  Military  Academy 
SFC  Roy  Lee  Hill,  Discom,  101st  Abn  Div.  FORSCOM 
SFC  Johnny  W.  Richards,  NE  Region  Recruiting 
Command,  USAREC 

SFC  Brackie  D.  Sekavec,  USA  Element,  Central 
Army  Group,  SHAPE 

SFC  John  R.  Bailey,  5th  Signal  Command,  USACC 
SFC  Ben  F.  Cole,  USA  Missile  Cmd,  Redstone 
Arsenal,  DARCOM 

Congratulations  to  these  candidates  and  all  the  Reen- 
listment NCOS  for  making  FY  80  the  most  successful  year 
for  reenlistment  in  the  era  of  the  Volunteer  Army. 


SFC  Cletus  J.  Mullarkey,  USA  Armor  Center,  Ft 

V / 

79D  instructors  needed 


RPI  367  — Commander’s  Guide  to  Reenlistment  is  fits  of  joining  USAR  or  NG  Units  for  soldiers  who  do  not 

being  updated  and  will  include  information  about  bene-  desire  to  reenlist  in  the  Active  Army.  (DA  Reenlistment] 


RPI  gets  update 


There  is  a need  for  E-6  or  E-7  PMOS  79D  as  instructors 
at  the  Reenlistment  NCO  course  at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son. Submit  application  on  DA  Form  4187  through 


normal  chain  of  command  to  ODCSPER.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  qualified  NCOs  to  directly 
influence  reenlistment  policy.  (DA  Reenlistment] 


CONUS-to-CONUS  re-up. 


Spread  the  word  to  commanders  about  the  difference 
between  the  CONUS-to-CONUS  Station  of  Choice  Reen- 
listment Option  for  first  termers  and  the  pilot  program 
that  started  on  November  1 1980  for  careerists.  Initial 
termers  in  CONUS  may  reenlist  under  the  option  for  any 


CONUS  post  where  a vacancy  exists.  Career  soldiers,  E- 
6 and  below  with  14  or  less  years  of  service  are  limited  to 
selected  installations.  RETAIN  will  tell  what  posts  are 
available.  (DA  Reenlistment] 


ODCSPER  Reenlistment  personnel  listed. 


Personnel  with  ODCSPER,  Reenlistment  Branch  are: 


LTC  Dominic  W.  Ruggerio  - Chief 

LTC  Alan  N.  Christensen  - Operations  Research 

Analyst  (Objective  Sys- 
tem] 

LTC  Walter  J.  Marm  - Reenlistment  Policy 
MAJ  Douglas  R.  Gray  - Reserve  Retention 


SGM  James  D.  Hawley  - Senior  Reenlistment 

NCO 

MSG  Dennis  Brown  - Reenlistment  Policy 

SFC  Louis  Manino  - Research  Specialist 

The  phone  numbers  of  the  branch  are  Autovon  225- 
7485/89/90.  The  Pentagon  office  is  2B725.  Come  by  and 
visit  when  in  the  area. 

Change  4 to  AR  601-280  is  out  to  the  field  with  an 
effective  date  of  Feb.  1,  81.  Changes  and  a revision  of  the 
regulation  are  underway.  (DA  Reenlistment] 
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Using  bands  for  baseball, 
a clinch  hit 


Story  and  photos 
by  Peggy  Parsons 
Kansas  City  DRC 

Every  year,  along  with  spring  fever,  there  comes 
another  favorite  affliction,  baseball  fever.  It  reaches 
epidemic  proportions  as  young  and  old  alike  gear  up  for 
the  upcoming  season,  and  harbor  the  hope  that  this  year 
their  team  will  go  all  the  way. 

The  military  plays  an  important  role  in  the  pageantry 
that  surrounds  major  league  baseball,  providing  color 
guards,  bands  and  specialty  demonstrations  to  the  delight 
of  thousands  of  spectators.  During  last  season’s  American 
League  playoffs  and  World  Series,  the  Kansas  City  DRC 
was  the  provider  of  much  of  this  pageantry.  It  was  the 
fourth  playoff  series  for  the  Kansas  City  Royals,  and 
their  first  time  in  the  World  Series. 

As  the  last  out  was  being  called  on  the  regular  season, 
the  stop  watch  “clicked  on”  for  the  management  of  the 
Royal’s  baseball  team.  Their  promotion  directors  and  the 
DRC  A&SP  section  raced  to  finalize  arrangements  before 
the  playoffs  began. 

The  DRC  had  planned  for  the  events,  requesting  bands, 
color  guards  and  a national  anthem  soloist.  These 
requests  were  not  only  for  the  American  League  Cham- 
pionship match-up,  but  also  for  the  World  Series  . . . just 
in  case.  Ft.  Leavenworth  agreed  to  provide  color  guards, 
and  the  Ft.  Leonard  Wood  band  was  made  available  for 
the  pregame  ceremonies.  Funding  requests,  TDY  orders, 
transportation  and  lodging  for  the  units  who  were  to 
participate  in  the  playoffs  were  processed  immediately, 
and  those  for  the  World  Series  were  preloaded  into  the 
system  to  await  the  outcome  of  the  “almost  traditional” 
face  off  between  the  Royals  and  the  New  York  Yankees. 

It  was  the  third  time  in  four  years  that  the  Royals  had 


played  the  Yankees  in  the  American  League  playoffs. 
The  Army  was  the  only  branch  of  the  service  to  provide  a 
band  and  color  guard  for  the  home  opener,  and  another 
color  guard  for  the  second  game  of  the  two-game  home 
stand. 

Kansas  City  blitzed  the  Bronx  Bombers  in  a clean 
sweep,  and  it  was  on  to  the  series,  for  the  Royals,  the 
Phillies  and  the  Army.  The  312th  Army  Reserve  Band 
from  Lawrence,  KS  was  selected  to  perform  before  the 
“standing  room  only”  crowd  of  38,000  fans,  providing  the 
backdrop  for  the  starting  lineups,  parading  of  the  colors 
and  singing  of  the  national  anthem  by  Fifth  Army’s  SSG 
Edwin  Crump.  The  two  remaining  games  opened  with 
Army  color  guards  from  Ft.  Leavenworth. 

Along  with  on-the-field  participation,  thirty-six  re- 
cruiters from  the  Kansas  City  DRC  received  tickets,  and 
became  cheering  extras  in  a film  about  the  World  Series. 
The  footage  that  was  shot  is  not  the  “World  Series 
Highlights”,  sponsored  by  Army  Recruiting. 

The  Royals  left  Kansas  City  down  two  games  to  three, 
and  lost  the  championship  to  Philadelphia  in  the  sixth 
game.  But  even  though  the  home  team  lost,  the  enthusi- 
asm the  series  had  generated  carried  over  to  the  home- 
coming of  the  team.  The  owners,  managers  and  players 
were  neck  deep  in  confetti  and  ticker  tape  as  they  rode 
through  the  downtown  streets,  being  mobbed  and  cheered 
by  the  thousands  of  people  who  had  supported  them 
throughout  the  year. 

The  season  was  over,  but  not  forgotten.  Not  forgotten 
by  the  Kansas  City  fans,  who  looked  forward  to  seeing 
their  favorite  team  again,  with  the  hope  that  this  is  the 
year  they’ll  go  all  the  way,  nor  by  the  Kansas  City  DRC 
who  became  a part  of  the  pageantry  that  goes  with  that 
affliction  that  happens  every  spring  . . . baseball  fever. 
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Drivin’ 

my 

life 

away 


“Mr.  Mercedes”  — Hal  Parker  hums  another  verse  of 
“Oh  Lord,  won’t  you  buy  me  a Mercedes-Benz ...”  while 
leading  a tour  of  his  Hagerstown  museum  — he’s  flanked 
by  Phipp’s  ’30  Model  A Ford,  his  ’67  Mercedes  220D  and 
Denny’s  ’31  Buick. 


by  Bob  Hunt 
Ft.  Ritchie  PAO 

In  America  there  are  car  nuts  and 
then  there  are  car  nuts.  Four  from  the 
Ft.  Ritchie  area  fall  into  the  second 
category.  They  collect  and  restore 
classics  and  antiques. 

But  they  have  more  in  common 
than  cars.  All  are  colonels  of  some 
type.  Carl  Denny  and  Walter  Wick- 
lein,  USAF,  and  Hal  Parker  and 
“O.C.”  Phipps  of  the  Army. 

Most  of  these  guys  don’t  own  just 
“a”  car.  They  own  several.  For  in- 
stance, Parker  has  nine  Mercedes 
ranging  from  1951-67;  and  a ’57  “F 
Model”  Thunderbird.  Denny  has  a ’16 
Model  T tractor,  ’30  and  ’31  Model  A 
Ford  Coupes,  ’31  Buick  and  ’55  Mer- 
cury. Wicklein  of  Alternate  National 
Military  Command  Center,  Computer 
Operations  Division/Command  and 
Technical  Control  Unit  owns  a ’46 
Mercury  and  a ’52  MG-TD.  Phipps  of 
the  Engineer  Office  7th  Signal  Com- 
mand has  a ’30  Model  A Ford,  ’63  Ford 
Falcon  Futura  convertible,  ’80  MG 
“Special  Edition”  [a  future  collectible) 
and  he’s  part  owner  of  a ’26  Model  T 
Eord. 

Their  reasons  for  collecting  cars  are 
as  diverse  as  the  collectors  themselves. 
Parker’s  obsession  for  collecting  Mer- 
cedes started  with  a tour  of  Germany 
in  1974.  “I  bought  a ‘60,  190  sedan  for 
$186.  I drove  that  car  all  over  Ger- 
many and  it  ran  like  a charm.  1 like 
them  so  much  I bought  a ’52  and  ’53 
Mercedes  and  the  ’57  T-Bird  before  I 


returned  to  the  States.  The  hobby  just 
grew  from  there.” 

Denny  explains  his  collecting  as 
“something  I’ve  always  wanted  to 
do.”  With  him  it’s  a serious  hobby 
though.  He’s  taken  a welding  course 
and  has  devoted  study,  time  and  mon- 
ey to  his  present  projects  — restoring 
a ’31  Model  A Eord  Coupe  for  fun  and 
a ’30  Model  A for  show.  “If  it  works 
out  financially,”  he  says,  “I  want  to  do 
this  full  time  when  I retire.” 

Wicklein  views  the  restoration  of 
his  ’46  Mercury  as  a family  project.  “I 
work  on  it  with  the  help  of  my  two 
boys  Matt,  10,  and  Erik,  14.  But  give 
my  wife.  Gay,  credit  for  putting  up 
with  it.”  Wicklein’s  not  interested  in 
producing  the  car  for  show.  His  motto, 
“If  I can’t  drive  it,  I won’t  own  it.” 
The  most  prolific  car  nut  of  the 
group  is  Phipps.  A big  grin  appears  as 
he  says,  “I  just  love  cars.  I’ve  been 
working  on  them  since  I was  12.  I 
bought  my  first  one  when  I was  15  — a 
’30  Model  A Coupe.  I’ve  been  an 
impulse  buyer  ever  since.” 

Phipps  claims  to  have  owned  43 
cars  in  the  last  25  years.  “But  I’m  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  guys,”  he  says, 
“I  don’t  want  any  basket  cases.  I’d 
rather  buy  a car  that’s  already  re- 
stored.” He  does  own  one  “basket 
case”  — the  ’30  Model  A — his  first 
car.  “Oh  that  has  sentimental  value. 
I’m  rebuilding  it  so  my  nine-year-old 
can  have  it  one  day.”  Right! 

At  least  two  of  these  guys  have 
literally  gone  to  great  length  for  their 


cars.  Parker  explains  how  he  found  a 
good  deal  on  a Mercedes  engine  last 
winter.  The  engine  was  in  South  Caro- 
lina. So  what!  He  drove  down  — 
picked  it  up  — and  returned  through 
one  of  the  worst  snow  storms  of  the 
year.  Everything  was  OK  though.  The 
prized  possession  was  safely  covered 
on  the  bed  of  his  truck. 

This  is  ‘kid  gloves’  compared  to 
Phipps  antics.  A couple  of  years  ago 
he  sold  his  ’63  Falcon  to  a friend  with 
the  stipulation  that  he  would  get  ‘first 
crack’  buying  it  should  the  friend  ever 
decide  to  sell.  Last  summer  the  friend 
wanted  to  sell.  So  what  if  the  guy  lived 
in  San  Francisco.  Phipps  wanted  the 
car  and  a 6,000  mile  round  trip  couldn’t 
dampen  his  desire. 

Talking  cars,  especially  collecti- 
bles, is  synonymous  with  talking 
money.  Combined  these  fellows  spend 
tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  their 
passion.  And  if  the  owners  can  ever 
bear  to  part  with  their  restored  class- 
ics and  antiques,  the  business  can  be 
very  lucrative. 

Parker  estimates  his  ’52  Mercedes 
Cabriolet  220,  which  he  bought  for 
$2,700  sells  for  $18,000  restored.  His 
’57  “F  Model”  T-Bird  cost  him  $4,000 
in  1975.  He  says  it’s  now  worth 
$10,000.  Denny  believes  his  two 
Model  A’s  will  fetch  $5,000  apiece. 
Wicklein’s  ’52  MG-TD  is  appraised  at 
$14,000  and  his  ’46  Mercury  may  be 
valued  at  $4,200  when  finished.  And 
Phipps’  cars  — well  he’s  not  in  it  for 
money  — he’s  in  it  for  love.  If? 
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People  think  of  advertising  cam- 
paigns in  terms  of  slogans  and  jingles, 
but  personnel  at  Ft.  Gordon  recently- 
found  that  the  making  of  an  Army 
recruiting  advertisement  involves 
much  more. 

Recently  Ft.  Gordon  was  selected 
as  a site  for  making  an  advertisement 
specifically  designed  for  recruiting 
reservists.  Representatives  from  the 
Army’s  advertising  agency,  N.W. 
Ayer,  and  from  Headquarters, 
USAREC,  looked  at  many  of  the  so- 
phisticated electronic  communication 
training  areas  for  the  perfect  location 
to  photograph  an  ad  for  national  pub- 
lication. 

Many  miles  and  lots  of  shoe  leather 
were  used  during  the  day  it  took  to 
find  the  ideal  setting.  With  the  help  of 
SFG  Paul  Blood,  Operations  NCO  for 
the  Integrated  Communication  Train- 
ing System,  the  setting  was  found  in 
one  of  many  rooms  of  Saltzman  Hall. 

What  caught  the  eyes  of  John 
Shoulet,  art  director  from  N.W.  Ayer, 
and  professional  photographer,  David 
Langley,  was  the  Traffic  Simulator. 
The  physical  image  of  the  traffic  sim- 
ulator is  one  of  buttons,  switches  and 
lots  of  lights.  “This  piece  of  complex 
communications  equipment  is  a Philco 
Ford  console  and  ampex  tape  drive 
system  designed  for  communication 
training  support  at  Ft.  Gordon,”  said 
SSG  Patrick  Chappie,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  simulator. 

However,  finding  the  location  for 
shooting  an  ad  was  the  first  step.  The 
next  step  was  locating  two  Army  Re- 
servists, taking  training  at  Ft.  Gordon, 
to  pose  as  the  models  in  the  advertise- 
ment. It  was  the  job  of  Langley  and 
Shoulet  to  find  the  “right  faces”  among 
several  hundred  reservists. 

The  Recruiting  Command  insures 
that  the  soldiers  seen  in  recruiting  ads 
are  operating  equipment  appropriate 
to  their  assigned  MOS. 


After  several  hours  of  looking  at  the 
many  Reservists,  Langley  and  Shoulet 
found  two  particularly  photogenic 
soldiers.  The  two  soldiers  who  will  be 
seen  in  many  national  magazines,  are 
Privates  Edward  Williams  and  Wade 
Bertram,  both  from  the  2nd  Signal 
Training  Brigade. 

As  the  first  day  of  finding  the  loca- 
tion and  soldiers  came  to  a close,  the 
advertising  team  breathed  a sigh  of 
relief.  Early  the  following  morning, 
Langley  and  his  assistant,  Dave 
Bevan,  spent  more  than  three  hours 
setting  up  the  lights  in  the  traffic 
simulator  room. 

Another  two  hours  were  spent  just 
taking  pictures  of  Williams  and  Bert- 
ram in  a setting  that  resembled  a Star 
Wars  sequel.  It  was  12:30  in  the  after- 
noon when  the  clicking  of  the  camera 
ceased  and  the  session  was  deemed  a 
success. 

From  all  the  pictures  taken,  a final 
print  will  be  selected,  according  to 
CPT  Pat  Schuback,  “as  an  ad  used  to 
illustrate  skill  training  opportunities 
and  enlistment  options  in  the  Army 
Reserve.”  As  the  Project  Officer  for 
USAREC  Advertising  and  Sales  Pro- 
motion Schuback  assisted  in  the  pho- 
to session. 

“This  is  one  of  a series  on  non-prior- 
service  ads  that  will  be  used  in  the 
1980-81  recruiting  campaign  and  will 
appear  in  national  magazines  and  key 
newspapers  throughout  the  country,” 
he  said. 

There  is  a lot  of  behind-the-scenes 
work  before  an  ad  is  ever  physically 
completed.  The  Recruiting  Command 
and  N.W.  Ayer,  work  closely  to  de- 
velop advertising  concepts  that  can 
translate  the  Army’s  manpower  needs 
into  advertising  that  will  show  young 
people  across  the  nation  what  oppor- 
tunities are  offered  by  the  Army  and 
Army  Reserve  and  get  them  to  see 
their  local  recruiter.  ^ 

Photographer  Dave  Bevan  and  PV2  Wade 
Bertram  take  a break  in  an  advertise- 
ment photo  session  at  Ft.  Gordon  in  the 
Traffic  Simuiator. 
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Ft.  Gordon,  PAG 
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Clarification 

The  article  entitle  MOS  16P-Short 
Range  Missile  Crewman  which  ap- 
peared on  page  35  of  the  November 
1980  issue  of  Volunteer  contains  in- 
correct information: 

In  February  1980  MILPERCEN 
approved  the  US  Army  Air  Defense 
School’s  proposal  to  establish  a sep- 
arate MOS  for  REDEYE  and  STINGER 
Missile  System  Operators.  The  MIL- 
PERCEN letter  of  notification  for  re- 
vision of  ADA  enlisted  CMF  includes 
the  establishment  of  MOS  16S,  MAN- 
PADS  Crewman.  The  new  MOS  was 
effective  September  1,  1980.  Soldiers 
in  MOS  16P,  performing  REDEYE  or 
STINGER  duties,  will  be  reclassified 
to  MOS  16S,  and  will  retain  MOS  16P 
as  a secondary  or  additional  MOS. 

The  correct  terminology  for  the 
TADD  is  Target  Alert  Data  Display 
Set  (TADDS). 

It  is  recognized  that  the  article  was 
provided  by  the  Public  Affairs  Office, 
Army  Missile  Command,  Redstone 
Arsenal,  AL.  However,  proponency 
for  MOS  16P  and  16S  is  the  Army  Air 
Defense  School,  Ft.  Bliss.  Contacting 
the  Directorate  of  Training  Develop- 
ments at  Ft.  Bliss  will  provide  you 
with  the  most  current  and  factual 
information  about  MOS  16P  and  16S. 

Randall  Neeb  LTC,  AD 
Chief,  Air  Defense  Element 
HQ,  V Corps 

Wants  OOE 

This  letter  is  in  reference  to  one  of 
your  articles  published  in  October 
1980  issue.  The  article  was  called, 
“Why  Me”. 

I’m  presently  the  unit  reenlistment 
NCO  and  I reenlist  on  the  11th  of 
December  1980.  I’ve  been  in  the  Army 
for  eight  years  and  I have  seen  NCOs 
get  assignments  they  don’t  want  and 
NCOs  who  would  give  their  right  arm 
for  that  type  of  assignment. 


I have  helped  the  recruiters  in  my 
home  town  serveral  times,  and  found 
it  to  be  a very  challenging  assignment. 
I enjoy  the  Army  and  plan  to  make  it 
my  career.  I was  on  leave  earlier  this 
year  and  missed  the  opportunity  to  be 
interviewed  by  the  USAREUR  re- 
cruiting team.  I have  written  them  a 
letter  expressing  how  concerned  I 
was  to  be  a recruiter  and  how  I would 
enjoy  this  type  of  an  assignment.  I 
enjoy  the  Army  so  much,  I would  like 
to  have  an  assignment  in  the  recruit- 
ing field  in  the  future  and  I think  that 
DA  should  look  closer  at  peoples’ 
records,  or  look  at  the  requests  of  the 
soldiers  who  request  assignments  like 
this  and  never  hear  anything  of  their 
assignments. 

I want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  letting  me  express  my 
comments  on  this  article.  I also  think 
that  your  magazine  is  one  of  the  best  I 
have  read  that’s  associated  with  the 
Army. 

SGT  David  L.  Wilson 

Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to 
USAREC’s  Personnel  and  Admini- 
stration Directorate. 

Compliments 

Received  a copy  of  your  extremely 
professional  all  VOLUNTEER  the 
other  day  and  thought  I’d  drop  you  a 
line  to  express  my  thanks,  all  VOL- 
UNTEER is  well  laid  out  and  contains 
a plethora  of  facts  to  assist  you  re- 
cruiters. I thoroughly  enjoyed  it. 

Let  me  just  add  that  I think  the  new 
line  of  Army  television  commercials 
is  outstanding.  In  fact  a civilian  friend 
of  mine  remarked  during  the  Phila- 
delphia-Dallas  football  game  that  the 
Marine  Corps  should  have  commer- 
cials like  those.  I agree. 

O.  M.  Whipple,  Jr. 

Colonel,  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
Deputy  Director  for 
Marine  Corps  History 


Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  ^ 

The  following  verse,  written  to 
be  sung  to  the  tune  of  ‘The  Caissons 
Go  Rolling  Along,  ” is  submitted  by 
the  “Cat  4’s  and  a few  5’s”  of  the 
Recruiting  Commander  Course 
504-81. 

Through  the  schools,  through  the  mail 
We  will  search  the  prospect  trail 
In  pursuit  of  a contract  today. 

Whether  gals,  guys,  or  jocks 
We  will  make  our  mission  box 
In  pursuit  of  a contract  today. 

We’ll  search  high  and  low 
O’er  rocky  peaks  and  snow 
It’s  the  life  we  have  chosen  don’t  you 
know  - voluntarily  - 

For  it’s  high,  high,  ho 

Through  the  high  school  lists  we  go 

In  pursuit  of  a contract  today. 


Super  VEAP.  Ultra  VEAP 
We’ll  get  prospects  by  the  heap 
In  pursuit  of  the  contract  today. 

As  we  self-motivate 

We’ll  improve  conversion  rates 

In  pursuit  of  a contract  today. 

It’s  the  latest  fad 

We’re  out  to  get  the  grad  - And  Nurses 
Also  ■ 

Of  this  you  really  can  be  sure 

Using  ASVAB  and  TAIR 
Your  successes  will  be  there 
In  pursuit  of  a contract  today. 


Through  the  schools,  through  the  mail 
We  will  search  the  prospect  trail 
In  pursuit  of  a contract  today. 

Whether  gals,  guys,  or  jocks 
We  will  make  our  mission  box 
In  pursuit  of  a contract  today. 

Use  your  planning  guide 
It’s  the  way  to  set  your  stride 
Make  some  appointments  everyday. 

For  it’s  high,  high,  ho 
Through  the  high  school  lists  we  go 
In  pursuit  of  a contract  today 
In  pursuit  of  a contract  today! 

y 
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Recruiter  Aid 


Army  develops  new  “Help”  line  for  families. 


A 24-hour  telephone  line  to  help  callers  with  family 
problems  is  being  developed  by  the  Army.  The  toll-free 
line  will  provide  information  and  referrals  for  soldiers 
and  their  families  from  DA  level. 

The  setting  up  of  the  new  family  support  service  line  is 
in  response  to  an  Army  family  symposium  held  here  last 
October.  More  than  200  wives  of  enlisted  soldiers  and 
officers  from  posts  worldwide  met  to  discuss  quality-of- 
life  issues  facing  the  army  family  today. 

The  two-day  symposium,  co-sponsored  by  the  Army 
officers  wives  club  from  the  Washington  DC  area  and 
the  AUSA,  focused  on  issues  such  as  leadership  training 
for  wives,  housing,  family  violence,  family  support 
programs,  community  service,  legal  rights  and  financial 
support  for  retirees,  widows  and  spouses. 

Symposium  delegates  expressed  concern  that  the 
Army  take  a more  active  and  supportive  part  in  the  Army 
community  and  family  life.  Events,  such  as  family 
separations,  frequent  moves,  inadequate  child  care  fa- 
cilites  and  the  changing  role  of  women  were  cited  as 
important  areas  needing  attention. 

The  communications  line  was  one  of  the  solutions 
offered  by  delegates  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  for 
the  military  community.  Other  findings  of  the  sympo- 


sium are  being  compiled  in  an  after  action  report  now 
being  produced  at  DA  level.  During  the  symposium  GEN 
E.C.  Meyer,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  pledged  total  Army 
support  in  reproducing  and  mailing  the  report  to  the 
delegates  attending  the  event. 

The  Army  service  line  will  not  be  a “crisis  hotline”,  an 
official  stressed.  Instead,  he  offered,  it  will  be  used  to 
refer  callers  with  problems  to  their  appropriate  service 
agencies  at  post  level. 

“My  prime  concern  here  is  that  we  don’t  circumvent 
the  existing  systems  and  bypass  local  commanders  where 
normally  a family  problem  can  best  be  addressed,”  ex- 
plained the  Army’s  adjutant  general,  MG  J.C.  Penning- 
ton. 

In  cases  where  the  caller  has  already  used  the  support 
agencies  and  still  has  a problem,  other  referrals  will  be 
offered  to  the  caller. 

Officials  said  that  opening  up  a 24-hour  hotline  should 
not  pose  a problem  once  operational  details  are  resolved. 
Similar  lines  are  already  available  for  retirees  and  the 
voting  program. 

No  date  has  been  set  for  the  start  of  the  new  service 
line,  officials  must  now  work  out  staffing  plans  and  other 
operational  details.  (ARNEWS) 


Families  maintained  by  women  rose 
51  percent  since  1970 


Families  maintained  by  women  with  no  husband 
present  increased  51  percent  between  1970  and  1979,  the 
highest  rate  of  growth  for  any  family  type  during  the 
1970’s,  according  to  a report  published  by  the  Commerce 
Department’s  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

During  the  decade,  families  maintained  by  women 
increased  from  5.6  million  to  8.5  million,  the  report  said. 
Meanwhile,  the  number  of  families  maintained  by  mar- 
ried couples  grew  only  7 percent  from  44.8  million  to  47.7 
million. 

Various  factors  contributed  to  the  growth  in  the  num- 
ber of  families  maintained  by  women,  among  them: 

• An  increase  in  childbearing  outside  marriage. 

• The  dissolution  of  families  through  separation,  di- 
vorce and  widowhood. 

• Contemporary  woman’s  inclination  and  ability  to 
establish  and  maintain  independent  families  rather  than 
live  with  parents  or  other  relatives. 

• The  disproportionately  large  segment  of  the  young 
adult  population. 

The  report,  which  provides  demographic  and  eco- 
nomic characteristics  of  these  families,  shows  that  chil- 


dren under  18  were  present  in  63  percent  of  the  house- 
holds maintained  by  women  in  1979.  Thirty-three  per- 
cent of  the  women  maintaining  such  households  were 
divorced,  29  percent  were  widows,  21  percent  were 
married  with  no  husband  present,  and  17  percent  had 
never  married. 

Of  all  families  maintained  by  female  householders,  70 
percent  were  white,  28  percent  were  black. 

The  proportion  of  these  families  living  in  metropolitan 
areas  of  one  million  persons  or  more  was  43  percent,  in 
metropolitan  areas  of  less  than  one  million,  30  percent, 
and  in  non-metropolitan  areas,  27  percent.  According  to 
the  report,  the  increase  in  women  maintaining  families  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  the  inner  cities.  During  the 
1970’s,  the  number  of  these  families  increased  at  a higher 
rate  in  suburban  areas  (71  percent]  than  in  central  cities 
(41  percent]. 

Most  women  maintaining  families  were  in  the  labor 
force  (60  percent].  Their  1978  median  income  of  $8,540, 
was  less  than  half  the  median  for  families  overall 
($17,640].  (Department  of  Commerce  News] 
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B Diagnostic  Test 


RECRUITER  DIAGNOSITC  TEST  NUMBER  2 

1 .  When  a waiver  of  enlistment  eligibility  has  been  approved, 
the  vaiidity  period  is? 

a.  30  days  from  date  of  approval. 

b.  1 20  days  from  date  of  approval 

c.  90  days  from  date  of  approval. 

d.  six  months  from  date  of  approval. 


1 2.  The  transfer  of  enlistment  credit  (loaning  or  borrowing  ac- 
cession credits)  from  one  recruiter  to  another  recruiter  is 
strictly  prohibited  TRUE  FALSE 


1 3.  The  loan  forgiveness  program  applies  to  all  military  services 
and  includes  Active,  Reserves,  and  National  Guard. 

TRUE  FALSE 


2.  USAREC  Reg  350-7  states  that  mass  producing  200  cards  is 
prohibited.  When  refining  leads  from  a USAREC  Form  539 
or  an  ASVAB  printout,  when  will  the  USAREC  Form  200  card 
be  initiated  by  the  recruiter? 

a.  200  cards  will  be  prepared  and  placed  in  the  card  file 
suspense  upon  contact  of  the  lead. 

b.  Upon  receipt  of  any  lead  list,  all  names  will  be  trans- 
posed to  a 200  card. 

c.  Only  when  the  lead  indicates  interest  in  enlistment. 

d.  When  the  lead  agrees  to  an  appointment. 


3.  What  is  the  maximum  number  of  days  allowed  for  contact, 
follow-up  and  reporting  the  disposition  of  a priority  A 
REACT  lead? 

a.  todays  b.  30  days  c.  60  days  d.  90  days 


4.  The  rock  bottom  standard  for  recruiter  generated  appoint- 
ments in  USAREC  is? 

a.  One  recruiter  generated  appointment  per  day  by  tele- 
phone from  the  LRL  or  ASVAB  list. 

b.  One  recruiter  generated  appointment  per  day  from  the 
LRL  or  ASVAB  list. 

c.  One  recruiter  generated  appointment  per  day. 

d.  None 


14.  Application  for  a portion  of  the  forgiveness  of  a qualifying 
loan  may  only  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  complete  year 
of  service.  TRUE  FALSE 


15.  Determine  your  educational  assistance  program  test  cell, 
then  answer  the  question  below  pertaining  to  your  cell  only. 


Cell  “A” 
Super  Veap 
An  individual 
enlists  for  3 
years  and  is 
eligible  for 
VEAP  with 
kicker.  If  he 
contributes 
$50.00  a mo. 
for  36  mos., 
what  would  be 
the  total 
amount  of  his 
educational 
fund  main- 
tained by  VA 
at  the  end  of 
that  time? 


Cell  “B” 
Ultra  Veap 
An  individual 
enlists  for  3 
years  and  is 
eligible  for 
VEAP  with 
kicker.  If  he 
contributes 
$50.00  a mo. 
for  36  mos., 
what  would  be 
the  total 
amount  of  his 
educational 
fund  main- 
tained by  VA 
at  the  end  of 
that  time? 


Cell  “C” 
Mini  Gl  Bill 
Aservicemem- 
ber,  eligible 
for  benefits  of 
the  “Mini  Gl 
Bill”  may  com- 
plete a three 
year  enlist- 
ment, or  reen- 
listment, and 
choose  cash- 
out payment 
of  the  benefits 
he/she  earned 
Under  these 
circumstances 
what  will  the 
cash-out  en- 
titlement be? 


Cell  “D” 
Noncontribu- 
tory Veap 
What  will  the 
monthly  al- 
lowance for 
full-time  at- 
tendance be 
for  a sol- 
dier who  com- 
pletes a 
four-year  en- 
listment un- 
der the  non- 
contributory 
VEAP  pro- 
gram? 


Indicate  next  to  the  training  items  listed  below  whether  or  not 
the  material  is  authorized  for  use  by  recruiting  personnel  during 
the  preenlistment  training  of  an  applicant. 


5.  ASVAB  Information 

Pamphlet  — DOD 
1304.122 

AUTHORIZED 

UNAUTHORIZED 

6.  Locally  Developed 
Testing  Aids 

AUTHORIZED 

UNAUTHORIZED 

7.  Enlistment  Screening 
Test  5 or  6 

AUTHORIZED 

UNAUTHORIZED 

8.  ASVAB  Booklet  — Your 
Future  is  Now 

AUTHORIZED 

UNAUTHORIZED 

9.  Commercial  Study 

Guides  such  as  the 
“ARCO” 

AUTHORIZED 

UNAUTHORIZED 

10.  Study  Sessions  or 
“Chalkboard  Drills” 

AUTHORIZED 

UNAUTHORIZED 

11.  ASVAB  5 Specimen  Set 

AUTHORIZED 

UNAUTHORIZED 

The  five  elements  of  the  “Army’s  Competitive  Edge”  are: 

16.  17.  

18.  19.  

20.  

21 .  How  often  must  the  SQT  be  taken  in  a soldiers  primary  MOS? 


22.  How  often  wiil  a soldier  be  required  to  take  the  SQT  in  his 
secondary  MOS?  


23.  The  minimum  number  of  individual  weekly  points  in  the 

maintenance  stage  of  the  USAREC  Physical  Conditioning 
Program  is:  a.  45  b.  60  c.  75  d.  90 

24.  Reserve  recruiters  are  expected  to  visit  each  supporting 

USAR  TPU  at  least  once  a quarter  during  a weekend  driil 
session.  TRUE  FALSE 

25.  Division  V (General  Reservoir)  of  the  200  Card  File  will  be 
reviewed  how  frequently  by  the  Station  Commander? 

a.  Daily  b.  Monthly  c.  Quarterly  d.  Weekly 

(Answers  for  March  test  on  page  35) 
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Reading  File 

War  crossings  of  the  Rhine 


ONE  MORE  RIVER:  THE  RHINE  CROSSINGS  OF  1945  by 

Allen,  Peter.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons;  1980.  320  pages,  $16.95 
(hardcover) 

The  Rhine  crossings  of  1945  contrasted  the  command  styles 
of  Field  Marshal  Montgomery  and  General  Bradley,  witnessed 
the  largest  airborne  assault  of  World  War  II,  and  hastened  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Mr.  Allen,  an  economist  by 
training  and  author  of  several  books  in  that  field,  relates  the 
planning  behind,  and  conduct  of,  the  battle  for  the  Rhine  River. 

Following  the  Normandy  landings  of  1944,  the  Allied  armies 
pushed  across  Europe  towards  Germany.  The  Rhine  River 
represented  a major  obstacle  and  a major  objective.  Swift- 
flowing, 17  feet  deep,  and  several  hundred  meters  wide  at 
places,  the  Rhine  was  a major  German  supply  route  for 
supporting  the  European  front  and  the  German  industrial 
effort,  and  protected  the  west  flank  of  the  German  homeland. 

One  More  River  details  the  strategic  and  tactical  planning  by 
General  Eisenhower  and  his  subordinate  commanders,  and  the 
ultimate  execution  and  readjustment  of  those  plans  on  the 
ground  by  front-line  soldiers  and  their  commanders.  Eisen- 
hower’s strategy  was  to  advance  the  armies  steadily  across  a 
broad  front  and  jump  the  Rhine  as  a single  broad-scale,  unified 
effort.  Montgomery,  on  the  northern  sector,  favored  a tightly 
concentrated  combined  arms  thrust  along  a narrow  axis  with 
subsequent  broadening  of  the  break-out  point.  His  planning 

was  meticulous  and  relied  on  a set-piece  battle,  “ not  just 

to  capture  ground,  but  to  inflict  major  defeats  on  the  enemy 

” Bradley,  on  the  other  hand,  relied  heavily  on  the 

initiative  of  his  commanders  and  soldiers.  He  believed  in  the 

deep,  fast-moving  armor-heavy  thrust,  and  “ movement 

and  individual  flair.” 


Mr.  Allen  writes  from  a pronounced  British  perspective, 
using  the  foreknowledge  of  past  history  to  analyze  the  “styles” 
of  the  various  commanders  and  their  subsequent  results.  He 
feels  the  role  of  the  American  forces  in  the  Rhine  campaigns 
has  been  lauded  too  highly  (“As  Bradley  retained  only  Patton’s 
Third  Army  it  was  inevitable  he  would  denigrate  the  role  of  the 
British  First  Army  and  exaggerate  Patton’s  part  in  an  attempt  to 
convince  American  opinion  he  had  personally  played  a major 
role.”). 

He  goes  further  in  criticizing  American  battle  conduct:  “The 
fields  were  a charnel  house  with  dead  and  wounded  Americans 
who  had  been  caught  from  the  air  and  mortared  and  machine- 
gunned  on  the  ground.  Many  experts  attributed  their  terrible 
casualties  to  their  practice  of  bunching  together  in  attacks;  the 
British,  by  contrast,  nearly  always  spread  themselves  out  along 
both  sides  of  a road. 

At  the  time,  lack  of  experience  might  have  been  an  excuse, 
but  the  practice  was  still  in  evidence  in  Vietnam  twenty-five 
years  later.”  In  performing  such  a gratuitous  critique,  Mr.  Allen 
loses  the  objective  viewpoint  of  a historian  in  his  search  for 
Montgomery’s  greatness,  conveniently  forgetting  the  lessons 
learned  in  fighting  other  wars  as,  for  example,  the  French 
experience  in  Indo-China. 

Taking  into  account  the  personal  bias  of  the  author  and  its 
frequent  exercise.  One  More  River  is  well-crossed.  Continue- 
ally  citing  Montgomery’s  planning,  Mr.  Allen  also  indicates  the 
frequently  minimized  preparation  for  battle  as  a precursor  for 
that  battle’s  successful  prosecution.  Commanders  would  do 
well  to  remember  the  recollection  of  some  of  the  Allied  soldiers. 
(CRT  Doug  Martz  is  the  USAREC  Professional  Development  Officer.) 


March  1981  Answers 


The  Army’s  Competitive  Edge  categories  are: 

1.  High  Technology  4.  Cash  Bonus 

2.  Generous  Education  Benefits  5.  Guaranteed  Station  of  Choice 

3.  The  Two  Year  Tour  (Reference:  Make  It  Happen  #1 1 ) 

6.  The  purpose  of  the  Army’s  attractive  educational  offers  is: 

b.  To  attract  a greater  number  of  college  bound  youth  to  Army  service  be- 
tween high  school  and  college. 

(Reference:  Make  It  Happen  #1 1 , VEAP  Programmed  Text) 

7.  Table  2-2,  AR  601  -210  provides  guidance  for  determining  accession  control 
measures  for  active  Army  enlistment.  TRUE 

(Reference:  AR  601-210) 

8.  The  maximum  cash  bonus  effective  Jan.  20,  1981  is:  $5,000. 

(Reference:  REQUEST  message  81-06  part  III  DTG  191900Z  Jan  81) 

g The  maximum  cash  bonus  Is  offered  for:  b.  CMF  19 

(Reference:  REQUEST  message  81  -06  part  III  DTG  191  900Z  Jan  81) 

The  four  elements  of  the  RBMS  are: 

10.  Prospect  Card  File  13.  Schools  Program 

11.  Time  Management  (Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-7) 

12.  Lead  Refinement  List 

14.  The  rock  bottom  standard  for  recruiter  generated  appointments  in  USAREC  is: 
a.  Qne  recruiter  generated  appointment  per  day  by  telephone  from  the  LRL 
orASVABIist.  (Reference:  Cl,  USAREC  Reg  350-7,  VOCG) 


LRL 

15.  All  high  school  students  will  be  entered  on  the  LRL.  TRUE 

16.  ASVAB  scores  will  be  entered  on  the  LRL.  FALSE 

17.  The  disposition  code  CQL  (college)  indicates  no  further  recruiter  con- 
tact this  school  year  and  terminates  an  entry  on  the  LRL.  FALSE 
(Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-7) 

1 8.  When  talking  to  a high  AFQT  applicant  who  indicates  an  intention  to  go  to  col- 
lege you  should  try  to  interest  him  in  Army  service  by: 

d.  Presenting  possibilities  of  a two-year  tour  with  high  educational  benefits 
and/or  talking  about  USAR  service. 

(Reference:  Make  It  Happen  #1 1 ) 

The  priority  for  contact  from  the  ASVAB  printout  is: 

19.  I-IIIA  20.  IIIB  21.  IV 
22.  (Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-7) 

23.  A task  In  the  Soldier’s  Manual  is“Prospect  by  Territory  Canvass.”  That  means: 
b.  Go  to  where  the  prospect  might  best  be  found. 

(Reference:  FM  12-00E2/3/4) 

25.  You  should  not  talk  to  a lead  about  the  Army’s  educational  offers  until  he  has 
taken  the  ASVAB.  FALSE 

(Reference:  Make  It  Happen  #1 1 , Variegated  Sales  Pitch) 
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